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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 


BY PROFESSOR W. E. AYTOUN, OF EDINBURGH. 


This narrative is supposed to have been addressed by an aged Highlander, who 
had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, to his grandson, shortly before the 


battle of Killiecrankie, 


" 


Come hither, Evan Cameron! 
Come, stand beside my knee— 

I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 

There’s shouting on the mountain side, 
There’s war within the blast— 

Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night! 


Twas I that led the Highland host 
Throngh wild Lochaber’s snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 

I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell 
Beneath the broad claymore, 

And how he smote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsay’s pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died! 


A traitor sold him to his foes ;— 
O deed of deathless shame! 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name—- 
Be it upon the mountain’s sid¢ 
Or yet within the glen, a aa 
Stand he in martial gear alone, e 
Or backed by armed men— 
Face him, as thou wouldst face the man 
Who wronged thy sire’s renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down! 


They brought him to the Watergate, 
Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 
And not a fenceless man. 

They set him high upon acart— 
The hangman rode below— 

They drew his hands beliind his back, 
And bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, 
They cheered the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 


It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords, 
In balcony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and withered dames, 
And their daughters all a-row; 

And every open window 
Was full as full might be 

With black-robed Covenanting carles, 
That goodly sport to see! 


And when he came, though pale and wan, 
He locked so great and high, 

So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye ;— 

The rabble rout forebore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoff at him, 
Now turned aside and wept. 


But onwards—always onwards, 
In silence and in gloom, 

The dreary pageant laboured, 
Till it reached the house of doom : 

Then first a woman’s voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud, 

And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
¥rom the heart of the tossing crowd: 

Then, as the Greme looked upwards, 
He saw the ugly smile 

Of him who sold his King for gold— 
The master-fiend Argyle! 


The Marquis gazed a moment, 
And nothing did he say, 

But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 
And he turned his eyes away. 

The painted harlot by his side, 
She shook through every limb, 

For a roar like thunder swept the street ; 
And hands were clenched at him : 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, ’ 

» Pe te sy from thy place ! 
or seven long years thou hast not da 

To look him in the face.” ” 
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Had I been there with sword in hand, 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin’s streets, 
Had pealed the slogan-cry. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 
Nor might of mailed men— 

Not all the rebels in the south 
Had borne us backwards then! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath 
Had trod as free as air, 

Or I, and all who bore my name, 
Been laid around him there! 


It might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Scottish kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all, 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sat before. 

With savage glee came Warristoun 
To read the murderous doom ; 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


« Now, by my faith as belted knight, 
And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright St. Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there-— 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And oh! that such should be!— 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ’twixt you and me— 

I have not sought in battle-field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 


«¢ There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my fathers’ grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason's might, 
This hand hath always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— 

ive every town a limb— 

And God who made shall gather them: 

I go from you to Him!” 


The morning dawned full darkly, 
The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town: 

The thunder crashed across the heaven, 
The fatal hour was come ; 

Yet aye broke in, with muffled beat, 
The ’larum of the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 
And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came forth to see him die. 


Ah, God! that ghastly gibbet! 
How dismal ’tis to see 

The great tall spectral skeleton, 
The ladder and the tree! 

Hark! hark! it is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 

He is coming! he is coming! 
God’s mercy on his soul! 

One last long peal of thunder— 
The clouds are cleared away, 

And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 


He is coming! he is coming! 
Like a bridegroom from his room, 
Came the hero from his prison, 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 
More proudly than to die : 
There was colour in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man! 


He mounted up the scaffold, 
And he turned him to the crowd; 
But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 
But he looked upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through : 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, oie 
As though the thunder slept within— 
All else was calm and still. 


‘The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near, 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. - 
He would not deign them word nor s:gn, 

But alone he bent the knee ; 
And veiled his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 
Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away : 
For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 








A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heayen. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death was done! 





A DIPLOMATIC SECRET. 


FROM THE LAST NUMBER OF THE “‘ REVUE DU NOUVEAU MONDE. 
Translated for the Albion. 


It was on a beautiful morning in the month of August, 1830, that the 
Rue St. Florentin was lined with a double row of equipages; every~ 
thing seemed to announce a ministerial reception at the Hotel de la 
Marine; but, it was better than that—the Prince de Talleyrand was 
at home. A crowd, more imposing than elegant, filled the drawing- 
room, (furnished with royal simplicity),and one might have fancied 
one’s self at a levee of the former king’s, had not the times been somuch 
at variance with recollections of such a nature. 

Several groups were stationed in the embrasures of the windows ; but 
they spoke in low whispers, and those who, wearied of waiting, had de- 
termined to seat themselves, maintained a respectful silence} a single 
person walked with long strides from one corner of the saloon to the 
other, with the assuranceof one who feels conscious of a superior position. 
He was a man from fifty to sixty years of age; hisshoulders were slightly 
bent, his hair and beard, originally blond, were now mixed with grey ; his 
strong bowed legs were planted heavily; his hands, crossed behind his 
back, only left this Napoleonic position to open and shut his snuff-box, 
witha quick snap ; all, in fact, in his movements, in his attitudes, and 
in his looks, betrayed the preoccupation of a miud which was gather- 
ing its forces to sustain with honour a coming assault. 

At every moment some new arrival passed unobserved near this in- 
defatigable walker ; at length the first secretary of the Russian embassy, 
who had just been announced, advanced in a straight line towards him, 
and stopped the way with a low bow. 

** Monsieur le Maréchal,” he said, ‘‘ permit me to congratulate my- 
self on this fortunate meeting; this very morning we received intelli- 
gence of your appointment to the Viennese embassy, and I cannot re- 
sist offering here beforehand the compliments that his Excettency the 
Count Pozzo di Borgo purposes rendering yon in person.” 

The new ambassador seemed annoyed at first by being interrupted 
in his mental preparations; however, the politeness of a Russian diplo- 
matist, in the delicate situation in which the country was placed, de- 
manded thanks, so he tendered them with the air ofa man who was not 
unwilling to exchange blank cartridges while waiting for battle. 

It was not known at that time, whether Austria inclined towards the 
new French government, or whether she would keep herself apart, in a 
kind of neutral hostility ; all the North had a like interest in penetrat- 
ing the designs of a power, whose central position could unite or divide 
the movements of Germany. The first secretary of the Russian em- 
bassy would never lose such an occasion for prying into the budding re- 
lations of the two Courts, but the Marshal was discreet,—like Harry 
Percy’s wife, he never told what he did not know. 

This passage of arms was interrupted by the apparition of the Prince 
de Talleyrand; he issued from the hands of his valets just as he was 
in the days of the Directory, the same dressing of the hair, the same 
cravat, the same lace frill. 

“That ‘diable boiteux’ said a friend of Mme Recamier’s one day, 
‘‘ has more stamina than the sage poetised by Horace; he keeps his 
foothold on the ruins of the world; it would be more easy to upset ten 
empires than to injure his tie @ incroyable. During these last twenty- 
five years, thrones fall around him and dynasties disappear before his 
eyes; but among so many revolutions never has there been one power- 
fal enough to put back his dinner one hour, or to shake a single grain 
of powder from his peruke @ /’enfant.” 

circle formed itself so rapidly around the Prince, that the Mar- 
shal could scarcely make his way; arrived at length in the front 
ranks, he put on the air of a newly-brevetted officer awaiting a wel- 
come from his Colonel; but whether from caprice, from absence of 
mind, or from calculation, the great man left to him all the embarrass- 
ment of the first word. This manceuvre overturned all the Marshal’s 
plans: he had had his reply ready-made, he was in fact quite charmed 
with it ; and now behold him obliged to improvise on the moment. He 
spoke of the mission confided to him, brought out all its weight, and 
neglected nothing to provoke a serious consultation; but after 
the matter-of-course compliments and wishes, M. de Talleyrand content- 
ed himself by praising the German mode of life, the irresistible charms 
of tie Viennese women, and the supereminent qualities of the wines 
of Hungary: surprised at the coldness of the Marshal with regard to 
this last article, he warmly combatted an incredulity which, he said, 
was irreconcilable with the Marquis’s well-known reputation for good 
taste, and wound up by predicting that he would without doubt re- 
turn, converted by the grace of St. Johannisberg, patron of M. de Met- 
ternich. 

The Prince then began to move about the room, speaking to some, 
merely bowing to others, and always gliding on the surface of ques- 
tions as a skater sports upon the ice. 

Poor balloon, collapsed by the prick of a pin, the Marshal knew not 
what to do to make an honourable retreat. He thought he saw two 
young attachés laughing in their sleeves, and his blood boiled in his 
veins; but condemned by the dignity of his diplomatic character to 
preserve an immoveable smile, he cursed in his soldier heart the jeer- 
ing patriarch ofall the chancellorships. : AF! n 

Firmly resolved, nevertheless, not to remain the vietim of a mystifi- 
cation, he placed himself before the door which the Prince would be 
obliged to pass in returning to his apartments, and there, standing like 
a Colossus of Rhodes, he inwardly vowed not to give way till he had re~ 
ceived complete reparation. 

M. de Taileyrand, who had perceived this blockade, seemed to delight 
in prowling around the spot without approaching too near; he passed to 
ont fro with all the sneering gravity of an old sea-wolf, till at last es- 
pying a little man, very stout and passably dirty, who held himself 
aloof, he made at him, took his arm, and used him as a battering-ram 
to stem the crowd. Under shelter of this catapult, he attacked the 
position of the Marshal—the Marshal, will-I-nill-I, was forced to break 
ground, ‘Ah, my dear Marshal,” said the Prince, “let me make you 
a present, worthy of an enlightened amateur: I introduce to you a 
wonderful man, M. Corbinet. If you have, like myself, & passion for 
old porcelain, he will find for you some real miracles: yesterday, he 
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hunted up two little loves in doublets and hose, before which one could 
kneel. They are of a delicacy—of a finish—come and see.” r 

The Marshal was bewildered: he followed M. de Talleyrand without 
a word to his museum of porcelains, but there he was not more fortu- 
nate than he had been in the drawing-room. The Prince, after con- 
ducting him from biscuit to biscuit,and from mandarin to mandarin, de- 
manded his admiration for the Arcadia of Dresden ; then, turning from his 
shepherds and shepherdesses to his Cu ids, he made him remark “ Mili- 
tary Love” : it was a little chubby god in the uniform of a cuirassier of 
the Dauphin, whose naked legs were thrust into huge top-boots, and 
whose wings, ornamented with ribbons, pierced through the coat of 


mail. L oie 

The Marshal lost his patience: to the china would inevitably suc- 
ceed the whole collection of Bohemian glass; breaking, therefore, by a 
brusque interruption, the thread of an explanation that was delighting 
M. Corbinet, “ Prince,” he said, “I aoe had the honour of informing 

departure—have you anything to say to me?” , 
Woe ae Talleyrand was contemplating with oa tir of ecstacy a Chloris 
in hoops and furbelows, that the curiosity dealer held up to his eyes, 
with an expression of artistic feeling ; he replied negligently, that he 
thanked the Marshal very much, but that it would be unnecessary to 
add anything to the instructions which without doubt the minister had 
already given him. The Marshal entreated the counsels of the Prince’s 
experience : nothing followed but a modest disclaimer, and the peti- 
tioner was referred to higher lights. » snl 

« Have you not at least some commands for me? some commission ? 
cried the Marshal in despair. ; 

« In fact you are going to the very fountain of true porcelains; but, 
between ourselves, 1 suspect you have no more taste for statuettes of 
Saxony china than you have for Tokay”— ‘ , 

“Jt is true that 1 do not understand their full merit—however, dis- 

of me, lam entirely at your orders.” 

This mark of good will seemed to impress M. de Talleyrand favour- 
ably ; he rose, took the Marshal’s hand affectionately, and bending to- 
wards him with that mysterious air, which announces an important re- 
velation, ‘‘ You will be going to see Metternich, us soon as you arrive, 
I presume ?” he said. 

** Without doubt, it will be my first care.” 

“‘ Very well, tell him from me,—hush, a little nearer—” 

“J will tell him—” 

“A single word—try not to forget it.” 

* Never fear, I will write it if necessary on my tablets.” 

«« By no means—it must only be engraved in your head.” 

As youwill. I have a good memory.” 

«You understand, among diplomatists—” 

“ Assuredly ; but this word—what is it?” 

*‘ A single name: Colinette !”’ 

*« Colinette ?” 

** Yes, Colinette,” repeated the Prince balancing himself jauntily on 
his crutch, and settling his chin in his cravat with a certain air of 
coquetry. 

he Marshal remained open-mouthed ; words were wanting, and it 
was fortunate; for he was too much exasperated to contain himself, had 
his tongue been free. In the midst of this, arrived the Duchess de 
Dino; she was accompanied by several ladies in whose presence a tiger 
would have become a lamb, so that the Marshal retained enough gallant- 
ry to retire as soon as they appeared ; but the Secretary of the Russian 
embassy was waiting for him in the saloon, and against this dangerous 
questioner he came full-tilt, abusing in his rage, the ex-Bishop d’Autun 
and his Colinette. 

a * * * 

There is nothing more lasting than suppreaee anger. A hundred 
leagues of post travelling did not console the Marshal: but he reason- 
ed too well to admit an effect, without discovering thecause. ‘‘M. de 
Talleyrand is above all a diplomatist,” he said within himself, ‘‘ and, as 
such, he does not like to see a mission of the first order given to a sol- 
dier : it is party-jealousy and that is all; besides, if I analyse a diplo- 
matist, what dol find? an attorney who confuses the simplest affairs, 
an advocate who prolongs, to suit himself, the most easy discussions, a 
notary who undermines all his contracts with useless clauses. A sol- 
dier, on the contrary, goes straight to work; frank as hissword, he cuts 
with a single blow all that he cannot unravel; he is therefore, a ruth- 
less despoiler, a perfect assassin, in the eyes of these fabricators of de- 
lays and of protocols.” 

he conclusion came of itself—M. de Talleyrand was piqued by 


‘« Was it not rather Colinette ?” wl 

“Oh, yes, | was wrong—Perinette, Colinette, it is all the same.” 

‘- Pardon me, it is very different.” ’ 

« Colinette, let it be then.” And the Marshal triumphantly marched 
down the palace steps, as if he had just thrown a Parthian dart. 

That evening, the Prince Schwarzenberg gave a féte. The Marshal no 
sooner entered, than he was accosted by the Russian ambassador, who 
asked him, like a person already well informed, if he had been satisfied 
with M. de Metternich. ’ 

«« Perfectly so,” replied the Marshal, ‘‘ we talked of comic operas like 
two old stagers. A little more and we would have sung together the 
duet, ‘ Colinette joliette.’ ” 

** Colinette !” repeated the Russian. 

‘‘ Colinette joliette, it is from Méhul or Daleyrac, or’—— 

“Or Talleyrand,” muttered the envoy from St. Petersburg—then, 
trying to smile, *‘ I know that air, M. le Maréchal, I understand it per- 
fectly, and I cannot prove my knowledge better, than by givin — = 
conference which we were to have had to-morrow at your hotel. That 
interview is totally unnecessary.” 

** What do you mean ?” <P - 
“Nothing, Marshal, nothing. I bow before the superiority of your 
Excellency. I have been trying to believe that the notes transmitted 
from Paris are erroneous : but I am forced to acknowledge that Count 
Pozzo di Borgo is cleverer than myself.” : 

Whereupon, the Russian ambassador, with a sweeping bow, took his 
leave. 

** Well done,” thought the Marshal—*‘a break with Russia now, and 
for what? It is enough to turn one’s brain. Hang all these Colinettes 
I wish the devil had in his clutches every Colin, Colas, and Nicolas!” 

The next day, an incident still more unlooked for came to cap the 

climax of his surprise. He received a most oes note from P¥ince 
Metternich, inviting him to breakfasta/one with his highness. 
What passed at this breakfast? It isastate secret. But we may 
presume that things of great importance took place, since the Marshal, 
who was not a man willing to be paid off with Johannisberg, came from 
it perfectly radiant. After all though, the magic word which had so 
ouddenty changed the plans of Austria and of Russia, remained an un- 
solved enigma for him. In vain he tried to worm an explanation out of 
Prince Metternich ; it was not till nine years after, when M. de Talley- 
rand had ceased to live, that the Marshal succeeded in fathoming the 
mystery. 

These are, very nearly, the words in which it was explained to him 
by an old agent of Prince Talleyrand’s, who had been the depository 
of many secrets. 

The years 1814 and 1815 were great years for diplomacy. Napoleon, 
who never loaded his protocols but with red-hot bullets, had set fire 
to the four corners of Europe. The overthrow was general. How could 
this chaos be brought to order? how could these ruins be repaired ? The 
table around which sat the first Congress was covered with mutilated 
maps. It was necessary to give back to each country what had been 
taken from it; but the slightest dismemberment was mixed up with 
so many litigated questions, that they could not substitute the blue 
line of restoration for the red line of conquest, without the fiercest 
debates. 

England had the most exorbitant pretensions. In the first place, 
she had no idea of restoring anything she had seized under cover of 
the continental war ; in the second place, she wished to arrange every- 
thing to the detriment of France. Destanentiy three men, as conciliat- 
ing as they were skilful, managed, by acting together, to hold in check 
this hungry leopard, which roared through the voice of Lord Castle- 
reagh; and, so, with the exception of several scraps of colonies which 
it was impossible to extricate from her claws, they succeeded in mak- 
ing her drop the lion’s share which she had seized upon. 

hese three plenipotentiaries were Messrs. Talleyrand, Nesselrode, 
and Metternich. 

“If the two-headed eagle,” the Russian minister playfully said, 
‘‘had not possessed three beaks and I do not know how many talons, 
the struggle could never have been kept up.” 

This alliance, strengthened by the trials of each day, necessarily 
produced a close intimacy between the three representatives, They 
saw each other very often on business; still oftener for pleasure. The 
signing of the treaty of peace put an end to their official relations with- 
out injuring their private intercourse. 

While awaiting the definitive exchange of the ratifications, they en- 
tertained each other with the most delicious dinners, which, judging by 





a choice in which he had had no part; so after mature reflection, the 
best thing the Marshal could do, was to think no more about it. 
Whereupon hesmoked a cigar, and fell asleep, buried in the depths of 
his carriage cushions, while his two German postillions rapidly con- 
veyed him far beyond the borders of the Rhine. The most agreeable 
dreams softly amused his excellency ; he saw himself welcomed at the 
court of Vienna, like the Roman ambassadors, who carried peace or 
war in the folds of their togas; he was feasted, he was caressed, he was 
admired; the diplomatic body was at his feet, trying to penetrate his 
slightest expressions; he had in fact only to say a word to cause the 
rise and fall of stocks. Alas! these fine dreams were far from realisa- 
tion. The imperial court received the new ambassador with its usual 
politeness, but without a single demonstration to indicate particular 
sympathy; the diplomatic body maintained the same reserve, and the 
saloons of the aristocracy displayed a coolness likely to freeze the most 
intrepid stranger. The astonished Marshal now endeavoured to strike 
a principal chord: during several days he would only speak of that 
Hydra anarchy, and of the growing dangers, which menaced thrones; 
that word, that terrible word ‘‘ propaganda,” had, on his lips, more 
than its four syllables, he prolonged them like the roll of adrum. Every 
one guessed his game; he wished, in default of other homage to have 
the glory of inspiring fear ; but, matters said clearly enough that the 
cabinet of the Palais-Royal more needed Austria, than Austria needed 
the aepere of the cabinet, so that little attention was paid to the toc- 
sin of the Envoy Extraordinary. 

Besides, a thermometer reassured those, who might otherwise have 
been alarmed. The Prince Metternich had contented himself with only 
fulfilling the strict duties of etiquette towards the French ee. 
tiary: nothing further. A few whispers began to teach the Marshal 
that people were laughing at his innocent thunders, and at his sublime 
isolation from the crowd; he heard from a source he could not doubt, 
that letters to all the Courts spoke of his complete failure. The 
English Ambassador seemed disturbed, but the Russian Minister scarce- 
¥ took the pains to conceal his satisfaction. 

nlightened by these different demonstrations, the Marshal understood 
atlast, that his mission was crushed, if he continued to manceuvre at 
large in this way: he resolved boldly to attempt a closer attack. He 
wrote to Prince Metternich, requesting a private interview ; an hour 
had not elapsed, when there came the Prince’s answer. 

The Prince would see his Excellency,at any time he chose to appoint. 
**I will go instantly,”said the Marshal, who felt his courage rise, and 
did not wish his ardour to cool. 

M. de Metternich received him with great courtesy; he only expressed 
regret that he would not be able to converse with his guest as long as he 
would have wished, but he wasobliged to be with the Emperor at twelve 
o’clock, and it was now half past eleven. A fluent and agreeable talk- 
er, the Austrian diplomatist had his head full of anecdotes and bio- 
graphical details; also, he related to the Marshal his numberless cam- 

igns, with a fidelity of memory which did not permit this latter to 
interrupt him by a single word : and gradually got fimself, through im- 
pereoy ble transitions, to the evacuation of the Morea, to the Greeks, 
the Suliotes, the Turks, the three days’ war, the voyage to Rambouillet, 
and the embarkation from Cherbourg. Events, people, facts, all passed 
without confusion through his magic lantern; it was am ever-chang- 
ing drama, so attractive, that one feared to arrest it. Nevertheless, 
the term of the audience was fast expiring. One eye on the clock, and 
the other on M. de Metternich, the Marshal was the victim of @ grow- 
ing anxiety ; he wished to break the charm, but sought in vain where 
to seize this wheel of fire which dazzled him by its flashes, when the 
hour struck. A valet announced the ones of his highness, and the 
— ambassador saw himself obliged to depart, no wiser than 

e came. 

In taking leave of him, M. de Metternich asked, as a mere form, after 
the Prince de Talleyrand ; the Marshal only sought an opportunity to 
show his ill-humour; he thought he had now found it. 

* Parbleu !” be said, «‘ you remind me just in time. The Prince gave 
me @ commission for your highness.” 

“ And what was it ?” 

“It was so singular, that I find it rather difficult to explain. How- 
ever, he charged me to mention this single word: Perinette.” 

“* Perinette ?” 

“ Yes, Perinette,” said the now delighted Marshal. 

“* Are you very sure ?” 

“ Very sure.” 


their length and by the wit which sparkled at the board, recalled, most 
happily, the petits soupers of the good old days. One thing, however, 
was missing: one essential thing. No feminine spirit gaye life to their 
fancies ; not a single *‘ ministering angel’ kept dullness at a distanc 
It frequently happened, therefore, that they took a tone more free an 
an air more exotic. 

From recollections to confidences, there is but a step, and what is 
needed to clear that space? A glass of champagne or a heedless 
thrust; both of these sent the Count de Nesselrode so far one day, that 
he did not stop. His enthusiasm for French women was not a vague 
admiration. 

He declared that he knew a Parisian beyond all possible comparison ; 
she had the beauty of an angel and the wit of a demon. He entered in- 
to details of her loveliness, which vividly excited the curiosity of his 
audience. But the Austrian minister, carried away in his turn, hastily 
sketched a portrait which he opposed with superb assurance, to that, 
which his Russian colleague had just painted. 

An impartial judge would have felt the embarrassment of the hand- 
some shepherd of Mount Ida, the charms were so equally balanced. 

——“ And I, too,” said M. de Talleyrand, “I could speak to some 
purpose, of an unknown prodigy capable of disputing the palm with 
your divinities ; but why should ? We cannot be both judges and parties 
concerned. Nevertheless, before lowering the colours of my belle, I must 
require something more conclusive than mere descriptive poetry. From 
a@ miniature, no matter how flattered, or from a letter, no matter 
how corrected and revised, one can judge of the face or of the wit of a 
woman.” 

The two preuvx chevalers cried out in a breath, “A miniature! who 
would carry such a tale-bearer in his pocket? A letter! what man 
would be senseless enough to trust to a written proof?” 

“IT would,” replied M. de Talleyrand, intrepidly. “Ifa note has no 
signature, what danger is there ?” 

** And the style?” suggested M. de Metternich. 

“The style, is the man; but is not the woman.” 

‘The observation is true, perhaps, but it remains to be seen how one 
must take it.” 

‘Is it not certain that if, for example, the cleverness of a Sevigne is 
enveloped in the hand-writing of a celebrated Marchioness—” 

‘Oh, what is hand-writing to us,” flippantly interrupted M. de Nes- 
selrode, ‘ are we not accustomed to decyphering ?” 

‘* Charming! charming!” cried M. de Metternich. ‘The worse the 
writing is, the more it proves the merit of her who can do without 
this accomplishment. One can say to her as Orosman says to Zara, 
* you do not need it.’ ” 

‘* Thus,” continued M. de Talleyrand, “your two fairies are two 
uncultivated geniuses !” 

‘¢ There is nothing that is not natural about mine,” replied M. de 
Metternich. 

«* And mine, also,” replied M. de Nesselrode. 

“Very good, gentlemen, the conformity of your tastes does not sur- 
prise me at all. Nature has become so rare in these days, that one 
must cut through the upper-crust of society to findit. It is like truth 
dwelling at the bottom of the well.” 

A flash of light glitteredin the eye of M. de Talleyrand. He fixed 
a searching look upon his antagonists, and deciding that they were 
both too far gone te recede, he endeavoured to make their self-love 
finish the confiden:e which their enthusiasm had begun. From hint to 
hint they came to positive provocation. M. de Metternich insisted 
that since M. de Nesselrode was so sure of the victory, he ought not to 
dread exhibiting the fair cause of quarrel. 

“Certainly not,” retorted the Russian ambassador, “ your chal- 
lenge enchants me, andI accept it with all my heart, provided you 
consent, on your part, to let me see your fabulous Dulcinea.” 

“Willingly ; Iam ready to prove that never was admiration more 
worthily placed. Talleyrand shall be our judge.” 

*No, no. Iobject tohim. He gave us to understand that he could 
show something better still. He must act up to that.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said Talleyrand, with caustic solemnity, ‘‘I adhere 
entirely to your proposition. Understand that I fear no parallel—none. 
None whatsoever.” 

‘** We shall see, we shall see that,” they exclaimed. 

‘* You both promised to dine with me the day after to-morrow; well, 
we shall finish the evening at the Opera.” 





* Ah, the Opera! you! there’s something new !”” 





‘*I shall have the box of the prime minister, and we shall no 
ther than the little salon which precedes it. But there, 
sent, we can bring together the three goddesses who divide 
I shall send you the tickets for your two.” 
The arrangement was in very good taste. An interview on neutral} 
ground was perfectly conformable to diplomatic usage—therefore th, 
motion was carried unanimously. They laughed a great deal at 4). 
destined téte-d-téte of these ladies,and at the ennui which of cour ° 
would preside at it. Juno, Minerva, and Venus had never been g 
to exchange three syllables during the eternity of Olympus. Wh 4 
would they find to say to each other during the entr’acte of the Oper 1 
The diplomatists ended by pitying the condition of these fair pate ” 
the dinner was shorten y awhole hour. M. de Talleyrang’ wh 
had the habit of sitting down to take his coffee, according tothe prin 0 
ples of La Reyniére, on this occasion stood up, and while melting = 
sugar at the bottom of his J apanese cup—‘‘ entlemen,” said he “b ° 
hold tbe approach of the decisive hour. The lists are about to tho 
but before entering them, let us agree to remain rivals and frieade 
This is neither a war to the death, nor a tournament; it is q trial in 
the Court of Love, and we should conduct ourselves like gallant 
aladins.” 
" This address was received with chivalric dignity. Messrs, Metter 
nich and Nesselrode swore to behave like brothers im arms; butt 9. 
peared to them that M. de spar eye while wishing to soften the blow 
of their defeat, had assumed rather too soon the attitude of a genero, 
victor, and they secretly flattered themselves, that they would before 
long bring him to more humble sentiments. 
Whosoever had beheld the three ambassadors at the door of ¢}, 
opera box, would have fancied himself assisting at a scene of Chines, 
politeness. They represented three mandarins outdoing each other j, 
salaams, and obstinately refusing to take precedence M. de Talley. 
rand finally maintained that since he was the host, he was entitle, 
close the procession. 
A woman, resplendent in her beauty, in her dress, and in her diamonds 
was sitting upon a sofa, her round white arm gracefully resting upon g 
cushion of rose-coloured silk. She received the three ambassadors with 
a slight inclination of her head, and with the smile of an empress, 
«Well! asked M. de Nesselrode, turning towards Messrs Metternic) 
and Talleyrand. 
‘* Well!” re-echoed in chorus the diplomatists. 
‘* Well, well, what signifies this treason, gentlemen ; where is the mo. 
del, which each of you was to have produced ?” 

‘‘ There is mine,” replied M. de Metternich, pointing to the lovely 
woman who queened it, in solitary state upon the dives, * it is yours tha: 
I wish to see.” 

‘‘Come, no subterfuge,” said M. de Talleyrand. ‘TI do not see here. 
either Nesselrode’s model, or yours, my dear Metternich. There is on); 
mine, and I am surprised that you should both have played me thi 
trick, when I displayed an eagerness so confiding, so open, to satisty 
you.” 

. The new Ninon drew from her little glove three notes rolled together, 
and gave them to M. de Talleyrand with an air of virgin innocence 

‘* All is explained, gentlemen,” cried the Prince, as soon as he had 
opened them ; ‘‘ behold the invocations to the divinity! Frankly, if the 
Lachatres have preserved their archives, we can therein deposit these 
three notes,—from the same to the same! What do yousay to this? Isit 
not delicious ?” 

And the three joined hands with that air of resignation which befits 
men of the world. 

**If we had found here the three Graces,” said M. de Metternich 
** we could have divided ourselves ; but they are combined in one wo- 
man, to offer us the type of all perfections. In the presence of the 
Goddess of Beauty, we remain united.” 

This old-fashioned madrigal was a golden pill to ease the pangs of 
the three wounded lovers. It took wonderfully well, and was followed 
by a thousand other compliments and condolences worthy of the style of 
Dorat and of Marivaux. 

The triple Armida was equal to her situation. Proud of the illus- 
trious admirers whom she held in her charms, she had it at heart to 
prove to them, that a woman has more shrewdness in her little finger, 
than all the diplomatists in the world. She ridiculed them without 
mercy ; and declared that ifshe had deceived them, shehad not betrayed 
them. This distinction appeared difficult to establish, but she succeeded, 
nevertheless. She reminded them that she had been their Egeria, that 
they had known, through her, what each had thought, and that these 
confidences, alwaysattributed to the indiscretion of friends, had prin- 
cipally contributed tostrengthen their union against England. Thus, 
Colinette, (for by this simple name the benificent deity chose to be 
known on earth), the lively and heedless Colinette had beea the acting 
spirit of the Congress. Could they refuse to recognise services 0: 
such importance? Would it not have been the height of ingratitude ? 

Several days after, the three plenipotentiaries met again, for the las; 
time. They spoke of the re-organisation of Europe, which had cost 
them so much trouble. Many clouds still darkened the political hori- 
zon ; united, they could dispel the blackest tempest ; but far from each 
other, it was difficult to foresee or to disperse dangers—what was to be 
done? A secret pact, a sort of mutual-assurance contract was propos- 
ed and subscribed to, upon the spot. To render the execution of it 
practicable, they must adopt an unknown cypher. It was objected that 
the diplomatic police had the key to all cyphers, therefore it would be 
better to break aring in three pieces, and to agree that full credit 
should be given to any emissary who should present one of these three 
fragments. This second plan, after the manner of novel and dramatic 
heroes, had the serious inconvenience that everything would depend 
upon the presentation of an object easily mislaid. M. de Talleyrani 
opposed it, and offered another expedient. ‘“‘ What should prevent 
i he said, “ from having a password, such as is used in Masonic 

ges.” 

“After all,” argued M. de Nesselrode, “a password is the simplest 
and surest method.” a 

M. de Metternich inclined to the same proposition,—adding, that i! 
they swore to keep the secret they would besafe from all surprises. 

ThejRussian diplomatist suggested !the words “ Holy Alliance ;” the 
Austrian diplomatist put forwar? the claims of “* Fraternal Union: 
the French diplomatist condemned these formulas as too explicit; b¢ 
said he preferred a symbolical term—— : 

‘* Colinette, for example,” exclaimed M. de Nesselrode laughingly. 

‘«* And why not ?” replied M. de Talleyrand. Vea 

M. de Metternich applauded a choice which seemed to him ingenious 
It would,he thought,consecrate the recollection of a proved intimacy and 
inviolably preserve their secret. ‘‘ Colinette forever!” he cried, “ we 
owe to her the double honour of being the Pylades and the Dandins 
of diplomacy.” : 

“It is agreed, then,” continued M. de Talleyrand, «that we will 
give full confidence, and that we will on occasion, serve with all our 
credit whoever has orders to say te us ‘Colinette.’ ” ; 

Oaths were exchanged, and they took leave with sincere regret. At 
the moment of parting, M. de Nesselrode begged his two colleagues 
tell him what had become of their enchantress; for his part, he had 
heard nothing of her for several days. M. de Metternich profess 
ed the same ignorance, and could not account for this sudden disappear 
ance on the eve of departure. The Prince de Talleyrand then inform 
ed them that a blunder of the military police had lodged their poor 
Egeria in the prison of the Salpétriére. ‘It appears,” he said, “that 
she had the imprudence to accept @ breakfast, at which assisted tw’ 
or three Generals of the army of the Loire. The police supposed that 
there was a conspiracy on foot, 80, by order of the Governor of the first 
military division, she was arrested, while driving in the Park, ia that 
beautiful ca/éche, which one of you gave her.” é io 

“It was 1!’ interrupted, at the same moment, the two listeners. : 

« Ah! both! I regret that I cannot tell you in which caléche she ord 
taking her airing; but it assuredly was in the one or the other, u? 

less it may have been in the landau which she received from me. sf 

Messrs. Metternich and Nesselrode, without waiting to find out, F : 
commended the innocent victim to the tender solicitude of M. de - alley 
=. fact,” observed this latter, ‘we cannot better inaugurate 
password than by making it answer for the deliverance of her who 

owed it upon us.” — 
” And cwante-four hours after, Colinette, taking the lead in _ 
Champs Elysées, with the air and the equipage of a Duchess, eclips 
the whole aristocracy of the Opera. tion: 

The Marshal had listened to this recital with profound atten ol 
towards the end, he rubbed his forehead and remained thun 
struck. . 

‘That is singular” said he, at last—‘‘ very singular. The oon 
nor of Paris,—that was myself. Not only did I give the order , be 
arrest, but I had, I remember, a very warm altercation with — Us: 
tor of the police, who had allowed my own plot to be disconcerted. 
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did I ever dream what Europe and myself would 
Without her, how much blood would have flowed! 
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THE * COMMENTARIES OF CZ SAR” 
CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 
Resumed from the Albion of June 15. 
SEA FIGHT WITH THE VENETI—CZSAR’S TWO INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 


We know that there are those who condemn the perusal of authors in 
acritical spirit, and more particularly the works of the writers that 
have come to us hallowed as they are considered by time. Inno coun- 
try so much as in modern England is this the case, as regards the an- 
cient writers. Whence this derives, and whether it be a sinvere or pre- 
tence, is not here our purpose to consider ; but we know, also, that for 
a few censors, honest in their zeal and expansive admiration of every- 
thing yolept classic, there is a great majority of persons who have 
blindly acquired, or assume, through hearsay alone, their respect for 
sll author-names of antiquity; finding it at times convenient to im- 

se a becoming and orthodox sense of their scholastic reading. As far, 
however, as regards the exercise of this critical spirit in the perusal 
of authors of repute and accepted veracity, it will be admitted by all, 
laymen as well as soldiers, who do not belong to the exclusive category 
of persons who consider those only possessed of good sense who are of 
the same opinion with themselves, that it is impossible to read and re- 
mark upon an author without it. To a military man, moreover, in 
the perusal of military history, this critical spirit is absolutely ne- 
cossary, and the two things are as inseparable as cause and effect. 

It is not enough to read ; reflection must accompany it, the tacit self- 
remarks of the mind must ensue, and the ideas of the reader either 
accord with, or array themselves against those of the author, though 
less with the hope of detecting errors, than with the desire to learn 
truth and acquire instruction. In this function of the mind, the mili- 
tary man of all others is impelled in duty to his professional develop- 
ment, to speculate on that which is written—to suggest to himself, as 
faras he is able, all such relative dispositions as may apply to those of 
the writer, to oppose others to these, in fact, to weigh and to consider. 
In such consists the theoretical study of the history and art of war, 
the intellectual part of the profession in which he would desire to attain 
distinction, and without which the mere material attributes of the 
soldier will prove inefficient to make him an able officer. It was this 
practice of the mind that made the Greeks and Romans in turn that 
which they became, it was the neglect and contempt of this that made 
the military men of the middle ages their inferiors, it was the revival of 
this practice that produced a Montecuculli, Turenne, Saxe, Eugene, 
Marlborough, Frederick, and Napoleon. 

Impressed with a conviction—deep as could be desired; thatno very 
serious peril is likely to accrue, either to the interests of English so- 
ciety, the stability of the British constitution, the discipline and mo- 
rale of the British Army, or the educational development of the stu- 
dents of our Military Establishments by a rational examination of a 
book put into the hands of the latter as a text-book of historico-profes- 
sional instruction, and compendium of military truths; if we have 
thereby given umbrage to the established notions of persons who look 
vith alarm on all doubts cast upon that which they have been taught 
to read as history, worthy of implicit faith; while we plead all res- 
pect for the sincerity of their acquired belief,and are not of those of 
whom it has been said by a popular French writer, ‘‘ who scorn the 
sincerity of our fathers, and reject their credulity as well as their truth” 
we beg nevertheless to urge that, as every age has the advantage of the 
one that preceded it, a just estimate of books, like that of men and poli- 
tical systems, is acquired progressively only. 

Hence we resume our passing examination of a few other incidents 
related in “‘ The Commentaries of Caxsar,” with the assurance that it 
will yet one day attract the attention of some more able critic, and, 
eventually, as a military classic be placed in the rank only, to which 
it in reality belongs. 

Before we cross the British Channel with Cesar, we cannot omit to 
address the reader's attention to a passing consideration of a previous 
naval exploit of his legions on the 8.W. coast of Brittany in the sea- 
fight of Brutus with the Veneti, (people of Vannes) who we are told by 
the text were the most powerful people, and most expert mariners of 
the whole of that Sea-coast ; possessing a considerable navy, with which 
they traded to Britain, and levied tribute on all that navigated their 
tempestuous Ocean. 

P. Crassus had been left (during Cxsar’s journey to Illyria) with the 
7th Legion, in winter quarters near the sea-coast, among the people of 
Anjou, where, finding himself short of provent, he despatched several 
Tribunes and Cavalry Officers to demand corn for his troops in the ad- 
jacent maritime towns. These Officers were detained by the inhabi- 
tants, and their release refused, until Crassus should restore some hos- 
tages, which we hear spoken of in this place for the first time, and 
Which we are told were delivered by them to Crassus. We must, there- 
fore, suppose that these hostages were given by this powerful maritime 
people when Crassus subjected them, as Cesar informed us, en passant, 
only, at the end of the second book. Information of the detention of the 
Roman Officers being communicated to Cwsar, all the way to Illyria, 
being at so great a distance, he commands a numerous fleet of gallies to 
be built in the interior, on the river Loire, and rowers, mariners, and 
pilots, to be enlisted in the province. How this information is conveyed 
to Cesar at that season of the year (winter) across the Alps, and his 
commands so readily transferred to Illyria to Crassus, on the Loire, is 
somewhat difficult to surmise; nevertheless, these, his commands, 
being carried into effect, ‘‘ celeriter administratis,” as is usual in 
the Commentaries ; as soon as the season permitted, he joined the 
army. The Veneti and their maritime allies, comprising the people of 
all the coast towns of Brittany, hearing of his arrival, prepare all 
things for their defence, particularly their numerous navy, and we are 
further told that relying upon their strong, position, inaccessible by 
land by reason of the intervention of several arms of the sea, and equally 
Strong on the sea-board side from the difficulties of the coast, to which 
the Romans were strangers, they did this, nevertheless, conscious of the 
ow of their crime of violating the universally respected sanctity of 

e Ambassadorial dignity, in the persons of the Roman Officers, whom 
they imprisoned 
Bh ine dignity of Stbeaaplore should have been here suddenly as- 
cae “4 or the Officers sent out by his Lieutenant to demand 
oechee ped of corn for his soldiers, represents those Officers in a cha- 
re oth novel and different to that in which we were plainly told 
the, oe sent, and is either & gross injustice on the part of Cesar for 
pred ne: my of fixing a dignified quarrel upon the Veneti, similar in 

. er to the pretexts urged by our East Innia Company in 1767 and 
cnen the petty states of India, whose subjection and territories it 
mbt Py. ° those frequently urged by the Russians in the Caucasus, 
want of the w — mei resorted to, or a stroke of rhetoric on the 
are then on riter. » however, they were virtually Ambassadors, we 
subject mtg bec to doubt that the Veneti and their Allies had been 
wae y Crassus as alleged; for Ambassadors were at no time sent 
the ina quered people ; and the subsequent distinct relation respecting 
pe anaeeibility of the localities inhabited by these, or their powerful 
oles ‘ah nd their coasts, to which the Romans were strangers, is incon- 
vamisee bet the allegation made, that Crassus had conquered them the 
without th, ore. They were not to be got at, in fact, by Cesar himself, 
is eal ¢ ~ aid of a fleet, and an attack on the coast side. Yet Crassus 
their ber lave subdued them with one Legion, (without ships) though 
Position was inaccessible by land! 
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di is as obscure as it is Munchausenlike. The reader is left to opine 
where Crassas got his naval architects, workmen, and materials, so 
readily adapted for the rapid construction of such a fleet of gallies, 
ani he is farther left to his own resources and amount of credulity to 
imagine how the Romans effected the defeat of a flect manned by prac- 
tical mariners far superior in nautical skill and knowledge of the 
coast, &c., to the Roman soldiers and their pressed mariners, &c., of 
the interior. 

The text of the author perpetrates first of all a minute description, 
most out of order in the chain of narration, not so much concerning the 
structure of the ships of the Veneti, as of their great superiority in con- 
Jlict, over the ships of the Romans, which Aad not as yet met them, 
(these not having dared during the greater part o* the swmmer to ven- 
ture out of the Loire into the ocean); and then enters into circum- 
stances of time and place, of which the reader has neither reached nor 
finds any application for. Eventually, however, the fleets do meet, 
when neither Brutus, who commanded the Roman gallies, nor his Tri- 
bunes nor Centurions, who led the different ships, know what tactics to 
to adopt, or what order to form in for the attack, so surprised are they 
at the sight of the ships of the Veneti, and repeating, (a thing which 
the verbose eulogists of Cesar’s off-hand brevity in the curtness of style 
of the Commentaries, would lead you to believe he never condescends to) 
that the Roman gallies could make no impression with their beaks up- 
on the strong oak-built ships of the enemy, nor have even equalled the 
height of their poops had they have built turrets on their decks, they 
labour therefore under a great disadvantage, and can do them little 
harm with their weapons; while being so much lower, Cesar tells us, 
the darts of the Gauls descended on the contrary with much greater 
force on the Romans. 

But, fortunately for the latter, in this predicament, (running along- 
side and boarding at once not being the fashion, as it would appear in 
those days of classic valour) the Romans found of the greatest use an 
instrument of which they happened to have a provision on board, in 
the shape of a kind of scythe, sharp and pointed, which they affixed to 
long poles. With these they caught hold of the ropes which fastened 
the yards to the masts, ‘‘ gui antennas ad malos destinabant,” * dis - 
tinebant,” and ** detinebant,” as variously given, towed them then 
away by dint of rowing, and cut them, when ‘‘ antennw necessario con- 
cidebant,” the yards of a necessity fell suddenly down, and as the whole 
reliance of the Gauls lay in their sails and rigging, they were here- 
by at once deprived of the use of their ships. Being disabled after this 
easy fashion, although each Roman galley was surrounded by two or 
three of the enemies’ ships, the Legionaries beganto board them, which 
being perceived by the barbarians after losing several ships and see- 
ing no safety but in flight, they put their ships before the wind, but 
suddenly (and as conveniently as upon a subsequent occasion in the 
Commentaries*) the writer brings a calm in the same breath, and the 
Gallic ships cannot move an inch, which he sagaciously says was a 
most opportune thing for the Romans to settle the business, for they 
followed the enemy (that could not move as we are told) and boarded 
them, so that few by nightfall gained the laad, after a battle that lasted 
from between eight and nine in the morning till sun-set. 

Perhaps our naval readers may comprehend better than an ex-Light 
Dragoon how soldiers or sailors, raising a few of these scythe-like in- 
struments from a low galley ‘‘surrounded” by two or three stout, lofty 
sailing ships, under weigh, whose crews were pouring down their mis- 
siles upon the Romans on all sides from above, could tow away nolens 
volens the said ships under canvass, until they could conveniently cut 
their gear and let their yards down? We hear in the text of no pre- 
vious grappling to board, but by the aid alone of these wonderful hooks 
and long pules, a whole fleet manned by first-rate seamen and warriors 
iscaptured. Nor in the days of the gallant Northmen, nor up to the 
present time, with all our powder and big guns, have things been so 
neatly managed. 

Naval readers may also comprehend better than we do, how such 
large ships as those ofthe Veneti, which used neither sweeps nor oars, 
could manceuvre so near the shore. The poles bearing the scythe-like 
hooks, must have been rather clumsy things to handle, by reason of 
their great length, even for two or more men, and the rigging and ropes 
but ill-adapted to sustain such heavy yards, from which depended sails, 
not of linen, says the text (assigning two reasons to select from), but of 
heavy skins. Taking it for granted, however, that the Romans effected 
all this, then we must doubt that the ships ef the Veneti were what 
they are described to have been, and the Veneti cannot have been the 
akifent seamen alleged, since in their stout lofty ships under sail, be- 
ond the reach of much harm from the Piles of the Romans, they so 
innocently permitted these long poles to be hooked on to them, without 
seizing, breaking, or turning them off with their pikes, or a stick, even, 
which would have been suflicient, as the common laws of physics illus- 
trated in the long and shert lever exemplify. 

We pass over the expedition of Sabinus against Viridorix, wherein, 
attacked in their camp by the enemy, the Romans repeat the question- 
able, yet favourite evolution with the writer of the Commentaries, at- 
tributed, as we have already seen and remarked upon, to Galba in the 
Valais, and which is again successful; that of Crassus with 12 cohorts, 
and a party of horse and auxiliaries, into Aquitanea, where he attacks 
the enemy’s entrenched camp with cavALRy, and hardly a fourth part 
of 50,000 Gauls escaped death; that of Cresar in person against the peo- 
ple of Hesse and Zutphen, of whom he defeats 430,000, computing wo- 
men and children, without the loss of a man; but for a moment we will 
dwell upon the Roman general’s poe of the Rhine, preceding imme- 
diately as it did, his passage of the British Channel 

This, as the reader will well remember, he effected upon his celebrated 
bridge, for which mode of passing that river Cesar assigns asa reason, 
that he thought it neither safe to transport his army in ships (although 
the friendly U bii offered to furnish him with a sufficient number for the 
purpose), nor becoming either his dignity, nor that of the Roman peo- 
ple. Wherefore, though he found it very difficult to lay a bridge 
across so broad, deep, and rapid a river, yet he resolved to enter Ger- 
many in no other way. This bridge he finished in 10 days, reckoning 
from the day the materials were brought for the work. As no one op- 
posed the Roman general, he could be thus choice in his mode of pass- 
ing it; but it is somewhat difficult to understand how either his dignity, 
or that of the Roman people, would have suffered if he had passed it on 
a bridge of boats. All must admire the skill and alacrity of the Ro- 
man Carpenters, who built it in ten days, considering they only worked 
upon one end at atime. Our degenerate common-place knights of the 
saw would at least require twice as many days. Supposing even his 
whole army lent a hand, and when the frame-work was got ready, no 
more could have worked upon it than just those who were occupied in 
front, in adjusting and driving the piles, laying the beams, floor, &c., 
&c. Hence, that it should have been completed in ten days, is of a 
piece with many other narrations in the Commentaries. The admirers 
of Cwsar, however, who give credence to everything they read in the 
Commentaries, laud this passage to the skies, and assure us that he has 
given usa most simple and lucid detail of the mechanism of this famous 
bridge; we recollect also, when reading it as a lad, our learned Profes- 
sor, who was one of these, exemplified it to our class with a very neat 
model bridge, made expressly to illustrate the passage, and our admi- 
ration was as great and as ingenuous we may add, as could be expected. 
After thus evincing a fastidiousness of caprice as to the mode of cross- 
ing a river into an enemy’s country, such as never seized upon any cap- 
tain of antiquity but himself, such as in all their wars, the degene- 
rate captains of modern times never comprehended the advantage of 
imitating, entering Germany over his wooden bridge, Cxsar, after this 
self-imposed labour, so earnest in appearance, satisfies himself with 
what our neighbours would term a military promenade of a few days on 
the other side of the Rhine, which, as performed by so great a com- 
mander, leaves no little disappointment upon the mind of the military 
reader. The preparations are of a character to lead to the anticipation 
of strategic results equal to, or eclipsing the feats of Alexander the 
Great, who, more modest, however, than Cesar, crossed the Nile, Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, Oxus, Tanais, Indus, and Hydaspes by means less pre- 
tentious; and as Hannibal, and all other commanders passed rivers 
subsequently (in a military point of view), in a much more business- 
like manner. The sopian image of Mone parturiens mus, is in fact 
eminently illustrated, and we find the returns of results are little more 
than nil. Whatdoes Cesar in reality effect according to the text? He 
burns the abandoned villages, cuts thecorn of the fugitive natives, and 
enters the territory of the Ubii, to whom he had promised his aid against 
the Suevi. He is there informed that the latter, upon hearing of his 
building a bridge to cross the Rhine, had summoned a council, which on 








* Lib. III. De Bello Civili. Where Cesar’s Admirals, Antony and Kalenus, 





are represented escaping from the Rhodian Fleet under Q. Caponius by a similar 
convenient patronage of the winds, the “incredibili felicitate Auster,” which fav- 
ouring Cesar and his fortunes more effectually than Strada’s Saints ever smiled in 
modern times upon the Spaniards—chopped about in the nick of time to destroy 
the Rhodians entering the port of Nympheeus in pursuit of Casar’s fleet, which had 


this occasion, as usual, Cesar tells his reader is more suo, an item of 
information whose garrulous repetition is most un-Casar-like, respect- 
ing a custom not confined to the barbarians of those days, but equall 
usual with Cwsar and the Romans, as with all nations, barbarous or 
civilized, before or since, in all cases of emergency. In this council 
they call upon the nation to assemble in arms at an appointed place in 
the interior of their territory, to await the Roman general and give 
him battle. On becoming apprised of this determination of the enemy 
whose country he had invaded, Cwsar neither assists the Ubii, nor 
marches to meet the Suevi, but as did the celebrated King of France 
some centuries after, who— 
“ With thirty thousand men, 

Marched up the hill—and then marched down again.” 
Cesar contents himself with the burning of the villages and the cuttin 
of the corn alluded to, and retracing his steps across his bridge, de. 
stroys that specimen of his carpenters’ skill, to prevent the Germang 
finding it convenient, and returns to Gaul. The barbarians thought 
doubtless that he had taken a vast deal of trouble for nothing. Neither 
in a military nor political point of view do we understand that he ef- 
fected upon this occasion that which he so pompously ascribes to him- 
self, as an excuse for doing so little, in the words, satis et ad Jaudem et 
ad utilitatem profectum arbitratus! We doubt greatly whether a 
modern captain would be considered to have performed so much, if he 
did no more than was here done by Cesar. 





THE OLD LADY IN THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


Perhaps there is no Old Lady who has attained to such great distine- 
tion in the world, as this highly respectable female. Even the Old Lady 
who lived on a hill, and who, if she’s not gone, lives there still; or that 
other Old Lady who lived in a shoe, and had so many children she didn’t 
know what to do—are unknown to fame, compared with the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. Inall parts of the civilised earth the imagina- 
tions of men, women, and children figure this tremendous Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street in some rich shape or other. Throughout the 
length and breadth of England, old ladies dote upon her ; young ladies 
smile upon her ; old gentlemen make much of her, young gentlemen 
woo her ; everybody courts the smiles, and dreads the coldness of the 
powerful Old Lady in Threadneedle Street. Even prelates have been 
said to be fond of her ; and Ministers of State to have been unable to 
resist her attractions. She is next to omnipotent in the three great 
events of human life. In spite of the old saw, far fewer marriages are 
made in Heaven, than with an eye to Threadneedle Street. To be born 
in the good graces of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, is to be born 
to fortune ; to die in her good books, is to leave a far better inheritance, 
as the world goes, than “ the grinning honour that Sir Walter hath,” 
in Westminster Abbey. And there she is, for {ever in Threadneedle 
Street, another name for wealth and thrift, threading her golden-eyed 
needle all the year round. 

This Old Lady, when she first set up, carried on business in Grocers’ 
Hall, Poultry ; but in 1732 she quarrelled with her landlords about a 
renewal of her lease, and built a mansion of her own in Threadneedle 
Street. She reared her new abode on the site of the house and garden 
ofa former director of her affairs, Sir John Houblon. This was a modest 
structure, somewhat dignified by having a statue of William the Third 
placed before it; but not the more imposing from being at the end of 
an arched court, densely surrounded with habitations, and abutting on 
the churchyard of St. Christopher le Stocks. ) 

But now, behold her, a prosperous gentlewomen in the hundred and 
fifty-seventh year of her age ; “‘ the oldest inhabitant” of Threadneedle 
Street! There never was such an insatiable Old Lady for business. 
She has gradually enlarged her premises, until she has spread them 
over four acres ; eonfiscating to her own use not only the parish church 
of St. Christopher, but a greater part of the parish itself. 

We count it among the great events of our young existence, that we 
had, some days since, the honour of visiting the Old Lady. It was not 
without an emotion of awe that we passed her Porter’s Lodge. The 
porter himself, blazoned in royal scarlet, and massively embellished 
with gold lace, is an adumbration of her dignity and wealth. His cocked 
hat advertises her stable antiquity as plainly as if she had written up, 
in imitation of some of her lesser neighbours, ‘‘ established in 1694.” 
This foreshadowing became reality when we passed through the Hall— 
the tellers’ hall. A sensation of unbounded riches permeated every 
sense, except, alas! that of touch. The music of golden thousands clat- 
tered in the ear, aw they jingled on counters until its last echoes were 
strangled in the puckers of tightened money-bags, or died under the 
clasps of purses. Wherever the eye turned, it rested on money ; mone 
of every possible variety; money in all shapes; money of all colours, 
There was yellow money, white money, brown money ; gold money, sil- 
ver money, copper money ; paper money, pen and ink money. oney 
was wheeled about in trucks ; money was carried about in bags; money 
was scavengered about with shovels. Thousands of sovereigns were 
jerked hither and thither from hand to hand—grave games of pitch and 
toss were played with staid solemnity; piles of bank noten-—oorEeeee 
to buy whole German dukedoms and Italian principalities—hustled to 
and fro with as much indifference as if they were (as they had been) old 


rags. 

This Hall of the Old Lady’s overpowered us with a sense of wealth ; 
oppressed us with a golden dream of Riches. From this vision an in- 
stinctive appeal to our own pockets, and a few miserable shillings, 
awakened us to Reality. When thus aroused we were in one of the 
Old Lady’s snug, elegant, waiting-rooms, which is luxuriously Tarkey- 
carpeted and adorned with two excellent portraits of two ancient cash- 
iers ; regarding one of whom the public were warned :— 

“ Sham Abraham you may, 
I've often heard say : 
But you mustn't sham ‘ Abraham Newland.’ ” 
There are several conference-rooms for gentlemen who require a lit- 
tle private conversation with the Old Lady—perhaps on the subject of 
discounts 
It is no light thing to send in one’s card to the Foster-Mother of 
British commerce ; the Soul of the State ; ‘‘ the Sun,” according to Sir 
Francis Baring, around which the agriculture, trade, and finance of this 
country revolves; the mighty heart of active capital, through whose 
arteries and veins flows the entire circulating medium of this great 
country. It was not, therefore, without agitation that we were usher- 
ed from the waiting-room, into that celebrated private apartment of 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street—the Parlour—the Bank Parlour, 
the inmost mystery—the ce//a of the great Temple of Riches. 
The ordinary associations called up by the notion of an old lady’s 
comfortable parlour, were not fulfilled by this visit, There is no 
mestic snugness, no easy chair, no cat, no parrot, no japanned bellows, 
no portrait of the Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold in the Royal 
Box at the Drury Lane Theatre; no kettle-holder, no worsted rug for 
the urn, no brass footman for the buttered toast, in the parlour in 
Threadneedle Sereet. On the contrary, the room is extensive—sup- 
ported by pillars; is of grand and true proportions; and embellished 
with architectural ornaments in the best taste. It has a long table for 
the confidential managers of the Old Lady’s affairs (she calls these gen- 
tlemen her Directors) tosit at; and usually, a side table fittingly sup- 
plied with a ready-laid lunch. , 

The Old Lady’s ‘‘ Drawing” Room is as unlike—but then she is such 
a peculiar Old Lady !—any ordinary Drawing-room as need be. It haa 
hardly any furniture, but desks, stools, and books. It is of immense 

roportions, and has no carpet. The vast amount of visitors the Old La- 
iy receives between nine and four every day, would make lattice-work 
in one forenoon of the stoutest carpet ever manufactured. Every bod 
who comes into the Old Lady’s Drawing-room delivers his credentia 
to her gentlemen-ushers, who are quick in examining the rig ag 
exact in the observance of all points of form. 50 highly i » how- 
ever, is a presentation (on any grand scale) to the Old Lady ¥. age 
room, notwithstanding its plainness, that there 1s ad =. it he i, 
Drawing-room at Court being more sought after. a . rod - 
come a kind of proverb that the way to Court often lies through t ri 1d 
Lady’s apartments, and some suppose that the Court Sticks are of gold 


and silver in compliment to her. ce of the Old Lady herself, we are 


individual earan 2 
po © oF pepe os portrait of a Lady (accompanied by eleven 
balls on a sprig, and a beehive) which appears in the upper left-hand 


k of England Notes, is NOT the portrait of the Lady. 
She rie sence a capt silver paper, with her ellow hair gath- 
ered carefully underneath. When she carries any defensive or offen- 
sive weapon, it is not a lance, but a pen; and her modesty would on 
no account permit her to appear in such loose drapery as is worn by 
the party in question—who we understand is depicted as a w te 
the youthful merchants of this country to avoid the fate of George 
Barnwell. 


In truth, like the Delphian mystery, Sux of Threadneedle Street ia 








suffered no loss from the same storm. 


but just gained it, ai 
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snvisible, and delivers her oracles through her high priests: and, as 
Herodotus got his information from the priests in Egypt, so did we 
learn all we know about the Bank from the great officers of the Myth 
of Threadneedle Street. All of them are remarkable for great inte li- 
mce and d humour, particularly one Mr. MaTrrHEeW { ARSHALL ; 
or whom the Old Lady is supposed to have a sneaking kindness, as she 
is continually promising to pay him the most stupendous amounts of 
money. From what these gentlemen told us, we are prepared unhesi- 
tatingly to affirm in the teeth of the assertions of Plutarch, and Pliny, 
and Justin, that although Croesus might have been weil enough to do 
in the world in his day, he was but a pettifogger compared with the 
Great Lady of St. Christopher le Stocks. The Lydian king never em- 
ployed nine hundred clerks, or accommodated eight hundred of them 
ae one roof; and if he could have done either, he would have been 
utterly unable to muster one hurdred and thirty thousand pounds a 
year to pay them. He never had bullion in his cellars, at any one time, 
to the value of sixteen millions and a half sterling, as our Old Lady has 
lately averaged ; nor “ other securities”—much more marketable than 
the precious stones Croesus showed to Solon—to the amount of thirty 
millions. Besides, a// his capital was ‘‘ dead weight ;” that in Thread- 
needle Street is active, and is represented by an average paper curren- 
of twenty millions per annum. 
*Y After this statement of facts, we trust that modern poets when they 
‘want a hyperbole for wealth will cease to cite Croesus, and draw their 
future inspirations from the shrine and cellars of the Temple opposite 
the Auction Mart; or, as the late Mv. John Robins designated it when 
professionally occupied, *‘ The Great House over the way.” 

When we withdrew from the inmost fane of this Temple, we were 
ushered by the priest, who superintends the manufacture of the mys- 
terious Deity’s oracles, into those recesses of her Temple in which 
these are made. Here we perceived, that, besides carrying on the or- 
dinary operations of banking, the Uld Lady is an extensive printer, en- 

yer, bookbinder, and publisher. She maintains a steam-engine to 

ive letter-press and copper-plate printing machines, besides the other 
machinery which is employed in various operations, from making 
thousand pound notes to weighing single sovereigns. _ 

It is not until you see three steam-printing machines—such as we 
use for this publication—and hear that they are constantly revolving, 
to produce, at so many thousand sheets per hour, the printed forms 
necessary for the accurate account-keeping of this great Central Estab- 
lishment and its twelve provincial branches, that you are fully impres- 
sed with the magnitude of the Old Lady’s transactions. In this one 
department no fewer than three hundred account-books are printed, 
ried, bound, and used every week. During that short time they are 
filled with MS. by the eight hundred subordinates and their chiefs. By 
way of contrast we saw the single ledger which sufficed to post up the 
daily transactions of the Old Lady on her first establishment in business. 
It is no bigger than that of a small tradesman’s, and served to contain 
a record of the year’s accounts. Until within the last few years, visi- 
tors to the Bullion Office were shown the old box into which the books 
of the Bank were put every night for safety during the Old Lady’s 
early career. This receptacle is no bigger than aseaman’s chest. A 
spacious fire-proof room is now nightly filled with each day’s accounts, 
and they descend to it by means of a great hydraulic trap in the Draw- 
ing Office ; the mountain of calculation when collected being too huge 
to be moved by human agency. 

These works are, of course, only produced for private reference; but 
the Old Lady’s publishing business is as extensive as it is profitable 
and peculiar. Although her works are the reverse of heavy or erudite 
~—being “‘ flimsy” to a proverb—yet the eagerness with which they are 
sought by the public, surpasses that displayed for the productions of 
the greatest geniuses who ever enlightened the world : she is, therefore, 
called upon to print enormous numbers of each edition,—generally one 
hesheed thousand copies ; and reprints of equally large impressions are 
demanded, six or seven timesa year. She is protected by a stringent 
copyright ; in virtue of which piracy is felony, and was, until 1831, 
punished with death. The very paper is copyright, and to imitate even 
that entails transportation. Indeed its merits entitle it to every pro- 
tection, for itis a very superior article. It is so thin that each sheet, 

before it is sized, weighs only eighteen grains ; and so strong, that, 
when sized and doubled, a single sheet is capable of suspending a weight 
of fifty-six pounds. 

The literature of these popular prints is concise to terseness. A cer- 

tain individual, duly accredited by the Old Lady, whose autograph ap- 
pears in one corner, promises to paylto the before-megtioned Mr. Mat- 
thew Marshall, or bearer on demand, a cextele sue for the Governor 
‘and Company of the Bank of England. The a date and a number; 
for the Old Lady’s sheets are published in Numbers ; but, unlike other 
periodicals, no two copies of her's are alike. Each has a set of numerals, 
shown on no other.—It must not be supposed from the utter absence of 
rhetoric in this Great Woman’s literature, that it is devoid of ornament. 
On the contrary, it is illustrated by eminent artists : the illustrations 
consisting of the waves of a watermark made in thepaper ; a large black 
blot, with the statement in white letters of the sum which is promised 
to be paid ; and the portrait referred to ina former part of this account 
of the Wonderful Old Lady. ; 

She makes it a practice to print thirty thousand copies of these works 
daily. Everything possible is done by machinery,—engraving, prin- 
ting, numbering ; but we refrain from entering into further details of 
this portion of the Old Lady’s Household, here, as we are preparing a 
review of her valuable works, which shall shortly appear, in the form 
ofa History of a Bank-note. The publication department isso admira- 
bly conducted, that a record of each individual piece of paper launched 
on the ocean of public favour is kept, and its history traced till its 
return ; for another peculiarity of the Old Lady’s establishment is, that 
every impression put forth comes back—with few exceptions—in pro- 
cess of time to her shelves; where it is kept for ten years, and then 
burnt. This great house is, therefore, a huge circulating library. The 
daily average number of notes brought back into the Old Lady’s lap— 
examined to detect forgeries ; defaced ; entered upon the record made 
when they were issued; and so stored away that they can be repro- 
duced at any given half-hour for ten years to come,——is twenty-five thou- 
sands. On the day of our visit, there came in twenty-eight thousand 
and seventy-four of her picturesque pieces of paper, representing one 
million, one thousand, two hundred{and seventy pounds sterling, to be 
dealt with as above, preparatory to their decennial slumber on her li- 
brary shelves. J : 

The apartment in which the notes are kept previous to issue, is the 
Old Lady’s Store-room. There is no jam, there are no pickles, no pre- 
Serves, no gallipots, no stoneware jars, no spices, no anything of that sort, 
in the Store-room of the Wonderful Old Dady. You might die of hunger 
init. Your sweet tooth would decay and tumble out, before it could 
find the least gratification in the Old Lady’s Store-room. There wasa 
mouse found there once, but it was dead, and nothing but skin and bone. 
It is a grim room, fitted up all round with great iron-safes. They look 
as if they might be the Old Lady’s ovens, never heated. But they are 
very warm, in the City sense ; for when the Old Lady’s two store-keep- 
ers have, each with his own key, unlocked his own one of the double 
locks attached to each, and opened the door, Mr. Matthew Marshall 
gives you to hold a little bundle of paper, value two millions sterling ; 
and, clutching it with a strange tingling, you feel disposed to knock 
Mr. Matthew Marshall down, and, like a patriotic Frenchman, to de- 
scend into the streets. 

No tyro need be told that these notes are representatives of weightier 
value, and were invented partly to supersede the necessity of carrying 
about ponderous parcels of precious metal. Hence—to treat of it 
soberly—four paper parcels taken out, and placed in our hands—con- 
sisting of four reams of Bank notes ready for issue, and not. much more 
bulky than a thick octavo volume—though they represent gold of the 
weight of two tons, and of the value of two million of pounds sterting, yet 
weigh not quite one pound avoirdupois each, or nearly four pounds to- 
gether. The value in gold of what we could convey away in a couple 
of side pockets (if simply permitted by the dear Old Lady in Thread- 

needle Street, without proceeding to extremities upon the person of the 
Chief Cashier) would fave required, but for her admirable publica- 
tions, two of Barclay and Perkins’s strongest horses to draw.* 

We have already made mention of the Old Lady’s Lodge, Hall, Par- 
lour, Store-room, and Drawing-room. Her Cellars are not less curious. 
In these she keeps neither wine, nor beer, nor wood, nor coal. They 
are devoted solely to the reception of the precious metals. They are 
‘Tike the caves of Treasures in the Arabian Nights; the common Lamp 
that shows them becomes a Wonderful Lamp in Mr. Marshall’s hands, 
and Mr. Marshall becomes a Genie. Yet only by the power of associa- 
tion ; for they are very respectable arched cellars that would make 
dry skittle-grounds, and have nothing rare about them but their glit- 
tering contents. One vault is full of what might be barrels of oysters 


* One thousand sovereign weigh twenty-one pounds,and five hundred aud 
twelve Bank-notes weigh exactly ~4 pound - 











—if it were not the Russian Loan. Another is rich here and there 
with piles of gold bars, set cross-wise, like sandwiches at supper, or 
rich Fiscuits in a confectioner’s . Another has a moonlight.air 
from the presence ofso much silver. Dusky avenues branch off, where 
gold and silver amicably bide their time in cool retreats, not looking at 
all mischievous here, or anxious to play the Devil with our souls. Oh 
for such cellars at home! ‘* Look out for your young master half a 
dozen bars of the ten bin.” ‘ Let me have a wedge of the old crusted.” 
*‘ Another Million before we part—only one Million more to finish 
with!” The Temperance Cause would make but slow way, as to such 
cellars, we have a shrewd suspicion! 

Beauty of colour is here associated with worth. One of these bril- 
liant bars of gold weighs sixteen pounds troy, and its value is eight 
hundred pounds sterling. A pile of these, lying in a dark corner— 
like neglected cheese, or bars of yellow soap—and which might be con- 
tained in an ordinary tea-chest, is worth two hundred and ten thousand 

unds. Fortune herselftransmuted into metal seems to repose at our 
eet. Yet this is only an eightieth part of the wealth contained in the 
Old Lady’s cellars. . . 

The future history of this metal is explained in three sentences ; it 
is coined at the Mint, distributed to the public, worn by friction (or 
‘“‘ sweated” by Jews) till it becomes light. What happens to it then we 
shall see. . 

By a seldom failing law of monetary attraction nearly every species 
of cash, ‘* hard” or soft, metallic or paper, finds its way some time or 
other back to the extraordinary Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. All 
the soverei returned from the banking-houses are consigned to a 
secluded cellar; and, when you enter it, you will possibly fancy your- 
self on the premises of a clock-maker who works by steam. Your at- 
tention is speedily concentrated to a small brass box not larger than 
an eight-day pendule, the works of which are impelled by steam. This 
is a self-acting weighing machine, which with unerring precision tells 
which sovereigns are of standard weight, and which are light, and of 
its own accord separates the onefrom the other. Imagine along trough 
or spout—half a tube that has been split into two sections—of such a 
semi-circumference as holds sovereigns edgeways, and of sufficient 
length to allow of two hundred of them to rest in that position one 
against the other. This trough thus charged is fixed slopingly upon 
the machine over a little table as big as that of an ordinary sovereigns- 
balance. The coin nearest to the Lilliputian platform drops upon it, 
being pushed forward by the weight of those behind. Its own weight 
presses the table down? Upon that hangs the whole merit and dis- 
criminating power of the machine. At the back, and on each side of 
this small table, two little hammers move by steam backwards and for- 
wards at different elevations. Ifthe sovereign be full weight, down 
sinks the table too low for the higher hammer to hit it; but the lower 
one strikes the edge, and off the sovereign tumbles into areceiver to the 
left. The table pops up again, receives, perhaps, a light sovereign, 
and the higher hammer having always first strike, knocks it into a re- 
ceiver to the right, time enough to escape its colleague, which, when it 
comes forward, has nothing to hit, and returns to allow the table to be 
elevated again. In this way the reputation of thirty-three sovereigns 
is established or destroyedevery minute. The light weights are taken 
to a clipping machine, slit at the rate of two hundred a minute, weighed 
ina lump, the balance of deficiency charged to the banker from whom 
they were received, and sent to the Mint to be re-coined. These which 
have passed muster are re-issued to the public. The inventor of this 
beautiful little detector was Mr. Cotton, a former governor. The 
comparatively few sovereigns trought in by the general public are 
weighed in ordinary scales by the tellers. The average loss upon each 
light coin, on an average of thirty-five thousands taken in 1843, was 
twopence three farthings. 

The business of the ** Great House” is dividedinto two branches; the 
issue and the banking department. The latter has increased so rapidly 
of late years, that the last addition the Old Lady was constrained to 
make to her house was the immense drawing-room aforesaid, for her 
customers and their payees to draw cash on checks and to make deposits. 
Under this noble apartment is the Strong Room containing private pro- 
perty, supposed to be of enormous value. It is age there for safety 
by theconstituents of the Bank, and is concealed in tin boxes, on which 
the owners’ names are legibly painted. The descent into this strong- 
hold—by means of the hydraulic trap we have spoken of—is so eminently 
theatrical, that we believe the Head of the Department, on going down 
with the books, isinvariably required to strike an attitude, and to laugh 

in three —— syllables; while the various clerks above express 
surprise and consternation. 


- 


Besides private customers, everybody knows that our Old Lady does 


all the banking business for the British Government. She pays the 
interest to each Stock-holderin the National Debt, receives certain por- 
tions of the revenue, &c. A separate set of offices is necessary, to keep 
all such accounts, and these Stock Offices contain the most varied and 
extensive collection of autographs extant. Those whom Fortune enti- 
tles to dividends, must, by themselves or by their agents, sign the Stock 
books. The last signature of Handel, the composer, and that upon 
which Henry Fauntleroy was condemned and executed are among the 
foremost of these lions. Here, standing in a great long building of 
divers stories, looking dimly upward through iron gratings, and dimly 
downward through iron gratings, and into musty chambers diverging 
into the walls on either hand, you may muse upon the National Debt. 
All the sheep that ever came out of Northamptonshire, seem to have 
yielded up their skins to furnish the registers in which its accounts 
are kept. Sweating and wasting in this vast silent library, like manu- 
scripts in a mouldy old convent, are the records of the Dividends that 
are, and have been, and of the Dividends unclaimed. Some men would 
sell their fathers into slavery, to have the rummaging of these old vol- 
umes. Some, who would let the Tree of Knowledge wither while they 
lay contemptuously at its feet, would bestir themselves to pluck at 
these leaves like shipwrecked mariners. These are the books to profit 
by. This is the place for X. Y. Z. to hear of something to his advantage 
in. This is the land of Mr. Joseph Ady’s dreams. his is the dusty 
fountain whence those wondrous paragraphs occasionally flow into the 
papers, disclosing how a labouring thatcher has come into a hundred 
thousand pounds—a long, long way to come—and gone out of his wits 
not halfso far togo. Oh, wonderful Old Lady! threading the needle 
with the golden eye all through the labyrinth of the National Debt, 
and hiding it in such dry hay-stacks as are rotting here! 

With all her wealth, and all her power, and all her business, and all 
her responsibilities, she is not a purse-proud Old Lady; but a dear, 
kind, liberal, benevolent Old Lady; so particularly considerate to her 
servants, thatthe meanest of them never speaks of her otherwise than 
with affection. Though her domestic rules are uncommonly strict; 
though she is very severe upon “ mistakes,” be they ever so uninten- 
tional: though till lately she made her in-door servants keep good 
hours, and would not allow a lock to be turned ora bolt to be drawn 
after eleven at night, even to admit her dearly beloved Matthew Mar- 
shall himself—yet she exercises a truly tender and maternal care over 
her family of eight hundred strong. To benefit the junior branches, 
she has recently set aside a spacious room, and the sum of five hundred 
pounds, to form alibrary. With this handsome capital at starting, and 
eight shillings a year subscribed by the youngsters, an excellent col- 
lection of books will soon be formed. Here, from three till eight o’clock 
every lawful day, the subscribers can assemble for recreation or study ; 
or, if they prefer it, they can take books to their homes. A member of 
the Committee of Management attends in turn during the specified hours 
—a self-imposed duty, in the highest degree creditable to, but no more 
than is to be expected from, the stewards of a Good Mistress; who, 
when any of her servants become superannuated, soothes declining age 
with apension. The last published return states the number of pen- 
sioners at one hundred and ninety three; each of whom received on 
an average 161/., or an aggregate of upwards of 31,000/. per annum. 

Her kindness is not unrequited. Whenever anything ails her, the 
assiduous attention of her people is only equalled by her own bounty 
tothem. Whendangerously ill of the Panic in 1825, and the outflow 
of her circulating medium was so violent that she was in danger of 
bleeding to death, some of her upper servants never left her for a fort- 
night. At the crisis of her disorder on a memorable Saturday night 
(December the seventeenth) her Deputy-Governor—who even then had 
not seen his own children for a week—reached Downing-Street “ reel- 
ing with fatigue,” and was just able to call out to the King’s Ministers 
—then anxiously deliberating on the dear Old Lady’s case—that she 
was out of danger! Another of her managing men lost his life in his 
anxiety for her safety,during the burning of the Royal Exchange, in 
January, 1838. When the fire broke out, the cold was intense; and 


although he had just recovered from an attack of the gout, he rushed to 
the rescue of his beloved Old Mistress, saw everything done that could 
be done for her safety, and died from his exertions. Although the 
Old is now more hale and hearty than ever, two of the Senior 
Clerks sit up in turn every night to watch over her; in which duty they 
y a company of Foot Guards. 


are assisted 


. rs 

The kind Old Lady of Threadneedle Street has, in short, mana ed 
attach her dependants to her by the strongest ties—that of lowe Mi 
pleased are some with her service, that when even temporarily restin. 


from it, they feel miserable. A late Chief Cashier never solicited } 

one holiday, and that for only afortnight. In three days he retur - 
expressing his extreme — with every sort of recreation but _ 
afforded him by the Old Lady’s business. The last words of another * 
servant when on his death-bed, were, ‘* Oh, that I could only die on ro 
Bank steps !’—Household Words ¢ 


——  ——— 
THE IVORY MINE: 
A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 
VIIL—THE VOYAGE HOME. 

Under considerable disadvantages did Sakalar, Ivan, and their friends 
prepare for the conclusion of their journey. Their provisions Were yer 
scanty, and their only hope of replenishing their stores was on the beaks, 
of the Vchivaya River,which being in some een pretty rapid might . 
be frozen over. Sakalar and his friends determined to strike out _ 

: ° ° a 
straight line. Part of the ivory had to be concealed and abandoned ; 
be fetched another time; but as their stock of provisions was go small, 
they were able to take the principal part. It had been resolved, after 
some debate, to make in a direct line for the Vchivaya River, and then 
to Nijnei-Kolimsk. The road was of a most difficult, and, in part - 
known character; but it was imperative to move in as straight a direction 
as possible. Time was the great enemy they had to contend with, he. 
cause their provisions were sufficient for a limited ponies only. 

The country was at first level enough, and the 8, after their reg; 
made sufficiently rapid progress. At night they had reached thecom, 
mencement of a hilly region, while in the distance could already be 
seen pretty lofty mountains. According toa plan decided on from the 
first, the human members of the party were placed at once on short a]. 
lowance, while the dogs received as much food as could be reasonably 
given. At early dawn the tent was struck, and the dogs were impelled 
along the banks of a small river completely frozen. Indeed, after 9 
short distance, it was taken as the smoothest path. But at the end of g 
dozen miles they found themselves in a narrow gorge between two 
hills, at the foot of a once foaming cataract, now hard frozen. It was 
necessary to retreat some miles, and gain the land once more, The 
only path which was now found practicable was along the bottom of 
sone pretty steep rocks. But the track got narrower and narrower, 
until the dogs were drawing them along the edge of a terrific precipice 
with not four feet ofholding. All alighted, and led the dogs, fora 
false step was death. Fortunately the pathway became no narrower, 
and in one place it widened oui, and made asort of hollow. Hereg 
bitter blast, almost strong enough to cast them from their feet, checked 
further progress, and on that naked spot, under a projecting mass of 
stone, without fire, did the whole party halt. Men and dogs huddled 
together for warmth and all dined on raw and frozen fish. A few hours 
of sleep, however, were snatched; and then, as the storm abated, tiey 
again advanced. The descent was soon reached, and led into a vast plain 
without tree or bush. A range of snow-clad hills lay before them, and 
through a narrow gully between two mountains was the only practicable 
pathway. But all hearts were gladdened by the welcome sight of some 
argali, or Siberian sheep, on the slope of a hill. These animals are 
the only winter game, bears and wolves excepted. Kolina was left with 
the dogs, and the rest started after the animals, which were pawing in the 
thin snow for some moss or half-frozen herbs. Every caution was used 
toapproach them against the wind, anda generai volley soon sent them 
scampering away to the mountain-tops, leaving three behind 

But Ivan saw that he had wounded another, and away he went in 
chase. The animal ascended a hill, and then halted. But seeing a 
man coming quickly after him, it turned and fled down the opposite side. 
Ivan was instantly after him. The descent was steep, but the hunter 
only saw the argali, and darted down. He slided rather than ran with: 
fearful rapidity, and passed the sheep by, seeking to check himself too 
late. A tremendous gulf was before him, and his eyes caught an in- 
stant glimpse of a deep distant valley. Then he saw no more until he 
found himself lying still. He had sunk, on the very brink of the pre- 
cipice, into a deep snow bank formed by some projecting rock, and had 
only thus been saved from instant death. Deeply grateful, Ivan crept 
cautiously up the hill-side, though not without his prize, and rejoined 
his companions. 

The road now offered innumerable difficulties. It was rough and 
uneven—now hard, now soft. ‘hey made but slow progress for the 
next three days, while their provisions began to draw to an end. They 

had at least a dozen days more before them. All agreed that they were 
now in the very worst difficulty they had yet been in. The evening they 
dined om their last meal of mutton and fish ; they were at the foot of a 
lofty hill, which they determined to ascend while strength was left. The 
dogs were urged up the steep ascent, and after two hours’ toil, they 
reached the summit. It was a table-land, bleak and miserable, and the 
wind was too severe to permitcamping. On they pushed, and camped 
a little way down its sides. 

The next morning the dogs had no food, while the men had nothing 
but large draughts of warm tea. But it was impossible to stop. Awa 
they hurried, after deciding that, ifnothing turned up by the next mor 
ning, two or three of the dogs must be killed to save the rest. Littl 
was the ground they got over, with hungry beasts and starving men, 
and all were glad to halt near a few dried larches. Men and dogs eyed 
each other suspiciously. The animals, sixty-four in number, had they 
not been educated to fear man, would have soon settled the matter. 
But there they lay, panting and faint—to start up suddenly witha 
fearful howl. A bear was on them. Sakalar fired, and then in rusted 
the dogs, savage and fierce. It was worse than useless, it was danger 
ous, for the human beings of the party to seek to share this windiall: 
zs was enough that the dogs had found something to appease their 

anger. : 

Sakalar, however, knew that his faint and weary companions could 
not move the next day if tea alone were their sustenance that night. He 
accordingly put in practice one of the devices of his woodcraft. The 
youngest of the larches was cut down, and the coarse outside bark was 
taken off. Then every atom of the soft bark was peeled off the tree, and 
being broken into small pieces, was cast into the iron pot, already full 
of boiling water. The quantity was great, and made a thick substance. 
Round this the whole party collected, eager for the moment when they 
could fall to. But Sakalar was cool and methodical even in that terr- 
ble hour. He took a spoon, and quietly skimmed the pot, to take away 
the resin that rose to the surface. Then gradually the bark melted away, 
and presently the pot was filled by a thick paste, that looked not unlike 
glue. All gladly ate, and found it nutritive, pleasant, and warm. They 
felt satisficd when the meal was over, and were glad to observe that the 
dogs returned to the camp completely satisfied also, which, under the 
circumstances, was matter of great gratification. 

In the morning, after another mess of larch-bark soup, and after? 
little tea, the adventurers again advanced on their journey. They 
were now in an arid, bleak, and terrible plain of vast extent. Nota 
tree, not a shrub, not an elevation was to be seen. Starvation = 
again staring them in the face, and no man knew when this dreadfu 
plain would end. That night the whole party cowered in their tent 
without fire, content to chew a few tea-leaves preserved from the last 
meal. Serious thoughts were now entertained of abandoning their 
wealth in that wild region. But as none pressed the matter very 
hardly, the sledges were harnessed again next morning, and the dogs 
driven on. But man and beast were at the last gasp, and not ten 
miles were traversed that day, the end of which brought them ws 
large river, on the borders of which were some trees. Being wide - 
rapid, it was not frozen, and there was still hope. The seine was 
drawn from a sledge, and taken into the water. It was fastened oor] 
one side to another of a narrow gut, and there left. It was of no ava 
examining it until morning, for the fish only come out at night. , 

There was not a man of the party who had his exact sense about — 
while the dogs lay panting on the snow, their tongues hanging out, awed 
eyes glaring with almost savage fury. The trees round the wee - 
large and dry, and not one had an atom of soft bark on it. ort : o 
source they had was to Grink huge draughts of tea, and then seeks e P. 
Sakalar set the example, and the Kolimsk men, to whom such —_ 
were not new, followed his advice; but Ivan walked up and down be _ 
the tent. A huge fire had been made, which was amply fed by lief 
wood of the river bank, and it blazed on high, showing in bold re ™ 
the features of the scene. Ivan gazed vacantly at everything: but of 
saw not the dark and glancing river—he saw not the bleak plete i “ 
snow—his eyes looked not on the romantic picture of the tent an 4 
bivouac-fire: his thoughts were on one thing alone. He it oe hoe 
had brought them to that pass, and on his head rested all the coore| 
endured by man and beast, and, worst of all, by the good and dev 
Kolina. : hes, be? 
There she sat, too, on the ground, wrapped in her warm clothes, 
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eyes, fixed on the crackling logs. Of what was she thinking? What- 
ever occupied her mind, it was soon chased away by the sudden speech 
of Ivan. “ Kolina,” said he, ina tone which borrowed a little of in- 
tensity from the state of mind in which hunger had placed all of them, 
« canst thou ever forgive me ?” 

« What?” repl.ed the young girl — 

“My having brought you here to die, far away from your native 
il ?”? 

‘«« Kolina cares little for herself,” said the Yakouta maiden, rising 
and speaking perhaps 4 little wildly ; “let her father escape, and she 
is willing to lie near the tombs of the old people on the borders of the 
* sea.” 

m, But Ivan had hoped to see for Kolina many bright happy days; 
for Ivan would have made her father rich, and Kolina would have been 
she richest unmarried girl in the plain of Miouré !” 

« And would riches make Kolina happy ?” said she sadly. 

« Young girl of the Yakouta, hearken tome! Let Ivan live or die 
this hour; Ivan isa fool. He left home and comfort to cross the icy 
seas in search of wealth, and to gain et but if he had only had 
eyes, he would have stopped at Miouré. There he saw a girl, lively 
as the heaven-fire in the north, good, generous, kind; and she was an 
old friend, and might have loved Ivan; but the man of Yakoutsk was 
blind, and told her of his passion for a selfish widow, and the Yakouta 
maiden never thought of Ivan:but as a brother ?” 

«What means Ivan ?” asked Kolina, trembling with emotion. 

‘Tyan has long meant, when he came to the yourte of Sakalar, to lay 
his wealth at his feet, and beg of his old friend to give him his child ; 
but Ivan now fears that he may die, and wishes to know what would 
have been the answer of Kolina ?” 

« But Maria Vorotinska?” urged the girl, who seemed dreaming. 

«Has long been forgotten. How could I not love my old playmate 
and friend! Kolina—Kolina, listen to Ivan! Forget his love for 
the widow of Yakoutsk, and Ivan will stay in the plain of Vehivaya 
and die.” 

« Kolina is very proud,” whispered the girl, sitting down on a log 
near the fire, and speaking in a low tone; ‘‘ and Kolina thinks yet that 
the friend of her father has forgotten himself. But if he be not wild, 
if the sufferings of the journey have not made him say that which is not, 
Kolina would be very happy.” 

Be plain, girl eof Mioure—maiden of the Yakouta tribe! and play 
not withthe heart ofa man. Can Kolina take Ivan as her husband ?” 

A frank and happy reply gave the Yakoutsk merchant all the satis 
faction he could wish; and then followed several hours of those swee- 
and delightful explanations which never end between young lovers 
when first they have acknowledged their mutual affection. They had 
hitherto concealed so much, that there was much to tell; and lyan and 
Kolina, who for nearly three years had lived together, with a bar be- 
tween their deep but concealed affection, seemed to have no end of 
words. Ivan had begun to find his feelings change from the very hour 
Sakalar’s daughter volunteered to accompany him, but it was only in 
the cave of New Siberia that his heart had been completely won. 

So short, and quiet, and sweet were the hours, that the time of rest 
passed by without thought of sleep. Suddenly, however, they were 
roused to a sense of their situation, and leaving their wearied and ex- 
hausted companions still asleep, they moved with doubt and dread to 
the water’s side. Life was now doubly dear to both, and their fancy 
— the coming forth of an empty net as the termination of all hope. 

ut the net came heavily andslowly toland. It was full of fish. They 
were on the well-stocked Vchivaya. More than three hundred fish, 
small and great, were drawn on shore; andthen they recast the net. 

“Up, man and beast!” thundered Ivan, as, after selecting two dozen 
of the finest, he abandoned the rest to the dogs. 

The animals, faint and weary, greedily seized on the food giventhem, 
while Sakalar and the Kolimsk men could scarcely believe their senses. 
The hot coals were at once brought into requisition, and the party were 
soon regaling themselves on a splendid meal of tea and broiled fish. I 
should alarm my readers did I record the quantities eaten’ An hour 
later, every individual was a changed being, but most of all the lovers. 
Despite their want of rest, they looked fresher than any of the party. 
It was determined to cainp at least twenty-four hours more in that 
spot; and the Kolimsk men declared that the river must be the Vehiv- 
aya, they could draw the seine all day, for the river was deep, its 
waters warmer than others, and its abundance of fish such as to border 
on the fabulous. They went accordingly down to the side of thegtream, 
and then the happy Kolina gave free vent to her joy. She barst out 
into & song of her native land, and gave way to some demonstrations of 
delight, the result of her earlier education, that astonished Sakalar. 
But when he heard that during that dreadful night he had found a son, 
Sakalar himself almost lost his reason. The old man loved Ivan almost 
as much as his own child, and when he saw the youth in his yourte on 
his hunting trips, had formed some project of the kind now brought 

about; but the confessionsof Ivan on his last visit to Miouré had driven 
all such thoughts away. 

‘“* Art in earnest, Ivan ?”’ said he after a pause of some duration. 

‘In earnest !” exclaimed Ivan laughing ; “‘ why, I fancy the young 
a of Miouré will find me so, if they seek to question my right to 

olina.” 

Kolina smiled, and looked happy; and the old hunter heartily bles- 
sed his children, adding that the proudest, dearest hope of his heart 
was now within probable realisation. 

The predictions of the Kolimek men were realised. The river gave 
them as much fish as they needed for their journey home; and as now 
Sakalar knew his way, there was little fear for the future. An ample 
stock was piled on the sledges, the dogs had unlimited feeding for two 
days, and then away they sped towards an upper part of the river, 
which, being broad and shallow, was no doubt frozen on the surface. 
They found it as they expected, and even discovered that the river was 
gradually freezing all the way down. But little caring for this now, 
on they went, and after considerable fatigue, and some delay, arrived 
at Kolimsk, to the utter astonishment of all the inhabitants, who had 
long given them up for lost. 

Great rejoicings took place. The friends of the three Kolimsk men 
gave a grand festival,in which the rum, and tobacco, and tea, which 
had been left at the place for payment for their journey, played a con- 
spicuous part. Then, as it was necessary to remain here some time, 
while the ivory was brought from the deposit near the sea, [van and 
Kolina were married. Neither of them seemed to credit the circum- 
stance, even when fast tied by the Russian church. It had come so 
suddenly, so unexpectedly on both, that their heads could not quite 
make the affair out. But they were married in right down earnest, 
and Kolina was a proud and happy woman. The enormous mass of 
‘vory brought to Kolimsk excited the attention of a distinguished ex- 
ile, who drew up a statement in Ivan’s name, and prepared it for trans- 
mission to the White Czar, as the emperor is called in these parts. 

When summer came, the young couple, with Sakalar and a caravan 
of merchants, started for Yakoutsk, Ivan being by far the richest and 
Most important member of the party. After a single day’s halt at Mi- 
oure, on they went to the town, and made their triumphal entry in 
September. Ivan found Maria Vorotinska a wife and mother, and his 

vanity was not much wounded by the falsehood. The ci-devant widow 
Was a little astonished at Ivan’s return, and particularly at histreasure 
of ivory; but she received his wife with politeness, a little tempered by 
her Sense of her own superiority to a savage, as she designated Kolina 
to her friends in awhisper. But Kolina was so gentle, so pretty, so 
good, so cheerful, so happy, that she found her party at once, and the 
two ladies became rival leaders of the fashion. 

@ This lasted until the next year, when a messenger from the capital 
brought a letter to Ivan from the emperor himself thanking him for 
*s narrative, sending him a rich present, his warm app-oval, and the 
office of first civil magistrate in the city of Yakoutsk. This turned the 
scales wholly on one side, and Maria bowed low to Kolina. But Kolina 
ad no feelings of the parvenu, and she was always a general favourite. 
Ivan accepted with pride his sovereign’s favour, and by dint of assidu- 
ity, soon learned to bea useful magistrate. He always remained a 
ore husband, a good father, and a good son, for he made the heart of 
old Sakalar glad. He never regretted his journey : he always declared 
a owed to it wealth and happiness, a high position in society, and an 

mirable wife. Great rejoicings took place many years after in Ya- 

Outsk at the marriage of the son of Maria, united to the daughter of 

van, and from the first unto the last, none of the parties concerned 


ever had reason to mourn over the peri j e i 
VORY MINE. 





*.” For the information of ientific, j 
2. ion of the non-scientific, it may be necessary to 
a tion that the ivory alluded to in the preceding rod is aesteed (i 
© tusks of the mammoth, or fossil elephant of the geologist. The re- 


mains of this gigantic quadruped are found all over th i- | 
@ northern hemi- 
sphere, from the 40th to the 75th degree of latitude ; ban ment abund- 
n the region which lies between the mountains of Central Asia 
So profusely do they 


antly i 
and the shores and islands of the Frozen Sea. 
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exist in this region, that the tusks have for more than a century, con- 
stituted an important article of traffic—furnishing a large proportion 
of the ivory required by the carver and turner. The remains lie im- 
bedded in the upper tertiary clays and gravels; and these, by expo- 
sure to river-currents, to the waves of the sea, and other erosive agen- 
cies, are frequently swept away during the thaws of summer, leaving 
tusks and bones in masses, and occasionally even entire skeletons in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The most perfect specimen yet ob- 
tained, and from the study of which the zoologist has been enabled to 
arrive at an accurate knowledge of the structure and habits of the 
mammoth, is that discovered by a Tungusian fisherman near the mouth 
of the river Lena in the summer of 1799. 

Being in the habit of collecting tusks among the débris of the gravel 
cliffs (for it is generally at a considerable elevation in the cliffs and ri- 
ver banks that the remains occur), he observed a strange shapeless mass 
projecting from an ice-bank some fifty or sixty feet above the river ; 
during next summer’s thaw he saw the same object rather more disen- 
gaged from amongst the ice; in 1801 he could distinctly perceive the 
tusk and flank of an immense animal; and in 1803, in consequence of 
an earlier and more powerful thaw, the huge carcase became entirely 
disengaged and fell on the sandbank beneath. In the spring of the fol- 
lowing year the fisherman cut off the tusks, which he sold for 50 rubles 
(£7, 10s.) ; and two years afterwards, our countryman, Mr. Adams, vi- 
sited the spot, and gives the following account of the extraordinary 
phenomenon :—* At this time I found the mammoth still in the same 
place, but altogether mutilated. The discoverer was contented with 
his profit for the tusks, and the Yakoutski of the neighbourhood had cut 
off the flesh, with which they fed their dogs; during the scarcity, wild 
beasts, such as white bears, wolves, wolverines and foxes, alsofed upon 
it, and the traces of their footsteps were seen around. The skeleton, 
almost entirely cleared of its flesh, remained whole, with the exception 
of a fore-leg. The head was covered with a dry skin; one of the ears, 
well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of hair. All these parts have 
necessarily been injured in transporting them a distance of P3380 miles 
(to the Imperial museum of St. Petersburg), but the eyes have been 
preserved, and the pupil of one can still be distinguished. The mam- 
moth was a male, with a long mane on the neck. ‘The tail and probos- 
cis were not preserved. The skin, of which I possess three-fourths, is 
of a dark-gray colour, covered with a reddish wool and black hairs ; but 
the dampness of the spot where it had lain so long had in some degree 
destroyed the hair, The entire carcase of which I collected the bones 
on the spot, was nine feet four inches high, and sixteen feet four inches 
long, without including the tusks, which measured nine feet six inches 
along the curve. The distance from the base or root of the tusk to the 
point is three feet seven inches. The two tusks together weighed three 
hundred and sixty pounds English weight, and the head alone four 
hundred and fourteen pounds. The skin was of such weight, that it 
required ten persons to transport it to the shore; and after havin 
cleared the ground, upwards of thirty-six pounds of hair were collected, 
which the white bears had trodden while devouring the flesh.” Since 
then, other carcases of elephants have been discovered in a greater or 
less degree of preservation; as also the remains of rhinoceroses, masto- 
dons, and allied pachyderms, the mammoth, more abundantly, in the old 
world, the mastodon in the new. In every case these animals differ from 
existing species; are of more gigantic dimensions; and, judging from 
their natural coverings of thick-set curly-crisped wool and strong hair, 
upwards of a foot in length, were fitted to live, if not in a boreal, at 
least in a coldly-temperate region. Indeed there is proof positive of 
the then more milder climate of these regions in the discovery of pine 
and birch-trunks, where no vegetation now flourishes ; and further, in 
the fact that fragments of pine leaves, birch twigs, and other northern 
plants, have been detected between the grinders, and within the stom- 
achs of these animals. Wehave thus evidence that, at the close of the 
tertiary, and shortly after the commencement of the current epoch, the 
northern hemisphere enjoyed a much milder climate; that it was the 
abode of huge pachyderms now extinct ; that a different distribution of 
sea and land prevailed; and that, on a new distribution of sea and land, 
accompanied also by a different relative level, these animals died away, 
leaving their remains imbedded in theclays, gravels, and other alluvial 
deposits, where, under the antispeptic influence of an almost eternal 
frost, many of them have been preserved as entire as at the fatal mo- 
ment they sank under the rigsurs of external conditions no longer fitted 
for their existence. It has been attempted by some to prove the adapt- 
ability of these animals to the present conditions of the northern hem- 
isphere; but so untenable in every phase is this opinion, that it would 
be sheer waste of time and space to attempt its refutation. That they 
muy have migrated northward and southward with the seasons is more 
than probable, though it has been stated that the remains diminish in 
size the farther north they are found; but that numerous herds of such 
huge animals should have existed in these regions at all, and that for 
thousands of years, presupposes an exuberant arboreal vegetation, and 
the necessary degree of climate for its growthand development. It has 
been mentioned that the mastodon and mammoth seem to have attained 
their meridian towards the close of the tertiary epoch, and that a few 
may have lived even in the current era; but it is more probable that 
the commencement of existing conditions was the proximate cause of 
their extinction, and that not a solitary specimen ever lived to be the 
contemporary of man. 
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THE LATE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


We regret to have the painful duty of announcing in our columns to- 
day the death of H. R. H., the Duke of Cambridge, youngest son of the 
late King George III., and uncle of the Queen. His Royal Highness 
expired shortly before ten last night, (Monday, 8th inst.) at Cambridge 
House, Piccadilly, after a short and painful illness. * 

We are informed that his Royal Highness was attacked by indisposi- 
tion on the 18th ult., with cramp in the stomach, but after the severity 
of the attack had passed away, all danger was thought to be over. The 
Royal Duke was attended by Dr Francis dawkins, Dr. Bright, Dr. 
Watson, Mr. Keate, and Mr. Illingworth, and it was judged up to with- 
in the last few days that he would recover, although suffering from loss 
of appetite and much debility. We deeply regret to say that the Royal 
Duke recently became so debilitated and prostrated, not being able to 
sustain any nourishing substance on his stomach, that he continued 
to sink rapidly during the last four-and-twenty hours, until at the 
above mentioned hour his Royal Highness expired without a struggle. 

It is difficult to say what was the positive cause of death : gout, and 
@ complication of disorders of the stomach, is, however, stated to be the 
cause. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, who during her Royal husband’s illness 
has evinced the greatest solicitude, was at his bedside up to the minute 
of his dissolution, and, it is needless to observe, is in a distressed state 
of mind at her irreparable bereavement. Prince George of Cambridge, 
on leave of absence from his military duties in Ireland, was also present 
at the death of his Royal Highness. The only member of the late Royal 
Duke’s family, absent from this country—-but to whom intelligence of 
his serious illness was forwarded last week—was his eldest daughter, 
the Princess Augusta, at present with her husband, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,in Germany. Immediately after 
the dissolution of his Royal Highness, the melancholy news was con- 
veyed by Baron Knesbeck, the old confidential servant of his Royal 
Highness, to the Prince Consort, at Buckingham Palace, to communicate 
it toher Majesty. The Duchess of Gloucester, on receipt of the mourn- 
ful information, was most painfully affected. A Royal messenger was 
despatched to Lord John Russell with the sad news shortly after the 
Royal Duke expired ; also to Viscount l’almerston, by whom a Cabinet 
courier was to be sent to the King of Hanover, the King of the Belgians, 
and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz and the other 
connections of the Royal family in Germany. ; 7 

The great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral was tolled this morning (Tues- 
day) from eleven to one o'clock. The Lord Chamberlain has ordered 
that all the theatres shall be closed to-night, and on the night of the 
funeral.— Standard, July 9. 

The deceased Prince Adolphus Frederick, who was the seventh and 
youngest son of George III., had completed the 76th year of his age, 
having been born on the 24th of February, 1774. In the 13th year of 
his age he was, with his two elder brothers, the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Sussex, sen: to the University of Gottingen, where he was entered 
on the 6th of July, 1786. The Duke of Cambridge remained at Gottin- 
gen only three years, at the end of which period he became an officer in 
the British army, having been gazetted an ensign in the sixteenth year 
of his age, but it was not until 1793 that hecame to reside in England. 
The position in which England then stood was one of the utmost danger, 
and fraught with infinite anxiety to the monarch and statesmen of this 
country, and the political parties into which our community never 
ceases to be divided laboured with their usual zeal and ardour to ac- 
quire a fresh auxi in the person of the Duke of Cambridge. He 
was courted alike By Tory and by Whig. On the one hand he was so- 


licited by Fox, Sheridan, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire—on the other, he was prompted by the na- 
tural prejudices of a Prince, and the filial affection due to a kind fa- 
ther, and, after a short coquetting with Liberalism, he became a firm 
soagertan of Mr. Pitt. Inthe same pee that he came to England 
(1793) he served for a short time with the British forces before Dun- 
kirk. In 1794 he attained the rank of Colonel, and on the 24th of Au- 

gust, 1798, that of Lieutenant-General, being then only 24 years of 
age. It was not, however, till the 27th of November, 1801, that he ob- 

tained his peerage, when he was created Duke of Cambridge, Earl of 
Tipperary, and Baron of Culloden. 

On the part of the King’s Government there appears then to have 
been every disposition to give the sons of the monarch the fairest pos- 
sible opportunities of acquiring renown in the profession of arms, and, 
although the expedition to Holland in 1799, commanded by the Duke 
of York, achieved no success, yet the Duke of Cambridge was subse- 
quently intrusted with another army, intended to obstruct the progress 
of Bonaparte on the continent. In the year 1803 he was sent at the 
head of 8,000 Germans and 6,000 English to defend the electoral domin- 
ions of his father. But the Hanoverians, however, did not appreci- 
ate as highly as might have been wished, the honour and advantage of 
& connexion with England, and the Dune found, when he arrived in 
Hanover, that the interest of his family there was at an end, and he 
thercfore requested his recall. The English Minister, however, told 
him that his duty was to remain at his post; but after publishing a 
manifesto to the Hanoverians, calling on them to rise en masse, which 
produced no effect, he returned to England, leaving the army under 
the command of Count Walmoden, who was soon obliged to capitulate. 
Immediately on the formation of the German Legion, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was appointed to its command, having been raised to the rank of 
General on the 25th of September, 1803, and appointed Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards on the 5th of the same month, in the year 1805. 

As soon as the French were expelled from Hanover the Duke of 
Cambridge was appointed Viceroy, and in the possession of that govern- 
ment he remained till the year 1837, when Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, succeeded to that kingdom as eldest male representative of the 
house of Guelph. In the government of that little state the Duke of 
Cambridge displayed the moderation and kindly feelings by which he 
has, during the present reign, been so favourably known in this coun- 
try, and within four years after his accession to office he effected con- 
siderable and salutary reforms. He not only very much reduced the 
army, but made the nobles liable to share in all the public burdens; 
and thus matters went on in Hanover for about 15 years, when the ge- 
neral movement throughout Europe, which expelled Charles X. from 
the throne of France, rendered it necessary for the Sovereign of Hana- 
over to bestow upon that kingdom a constitutional form of government. 
This was not, however, a very happy experiment, and it was one of the 
earliest acts of King Ernest, after his accession in1837, to withdraw it. 

On the 26th of November, 1813, the Duke of Cambridge was raised 
to the rank of Field Marshal in the army, and in consequence of the 
death of the Princess Charlotte he, like many other members of the 
Royal family, contracted a matrimonial alliance. At Cassel, on the 
7th of May, and in London on the Ist of June, 1818, he was united to 
Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, the third daughter of the Landgrave Fre- 
deric of Hesse-Cassel, a Princess then in the 21st year of her age, who 
now surviveshim. By this marriage he had one son and two daugh- 
ters. Onthe accession of her present Majesty, the Duke of Cambridge 
transferred his residence from Hanover to this country, and renewed 
the friendly relations in which he had always stood with the higher 
classes of society in this country, and with almost every public body. 
Although, like the Duke of Sussex, he took a prominent position in the 
support of charitable institutions, he differed greatly from that prince 
in his management of the duties of that position, and his interpretation 
of those duties. He was not to be found always in smooth water. He 
did not think it his sole duty to preside over turtle and venison, or to 
angle for bank-notes. He did not seek solely to dignify that which 
was harmonious, or to give grace and solemnity to the administrative 
skill of others. On the contrary, wherever there was difficulty or dis- 
pute, there was the Duke of Cambridge in the midst of it. If a close 
committee of some charity in which he was interested became split into 





parties or torn by professional rivalry, he would suddenly make his 
appearance om a committee-day, take the chair as president of the cha- 
rity without notice or ceremony, and, in a very short time, either com- 
pose the quarrel, or, what was equally important, put the burden and 
disgrace of the dispute on the right shoulders. He would sacrifice none 
of his own dignity in investigating the most minute circumstances, and 
he took care that others should not peril the charity by their disputes 
or intrigues. This habit of rushing into the breach was strongly 
shown in 1847, when the very existence of the German Hospital at 
Dalston was perilled by a dispute amongst its officers, and still more 
successfully exhibited in the same year at the Middlesex Hospital, 
where, from similar causes, a disturbance had taken place. Such 
were the habits and conduct of the Duke of Cambridge as a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family, and asa publicman. In private life he was 
equally irreproachable; and, though many members of our Royal 
Family have earned and continue to deserve a great amount of po- 
pular esteem, yet that Prince must indeed be considered fortunate 
who leaves behind him a fairer reputation than the Duke of Cam- 
bridge.— Times, July 9. 

Most justly, indeed, was his Royal Highness so praised ; for belting 
the highest rank of all as asubject in the British dominions, he afford 
to all an example worthy of imitation. He, who had been a good son, 
proved himself to bea tender husband and a kindly parent ; whilst his 
active, his vigilant, and his ever-untiring benevolence, gave fresh 
strength and imparted new vigour to numberless charitable institutions. 
Attached to his family, and feeling, it might be said, his greatest hap- 
piness in his own home, his Royal Highness sacrificed what was his pur- 
est pleasure in this life to promote the purposes of charity. Whenever 
he felt assured that the widow or the orphan, the lame, the deaf, the 
maimed, the poor artisan, or the decayed gentleman, could be served by 
his presence or his purse, or by both, he considered that they had a 
right to command his best offices, and even his personal exertions. A 
Royal Duke, he thus made himself the servant of the poor, and gave the 
best proof of the sincerity of his piety in the activity of his oharity. 

Who is there that has ever seen his Royal Highness at one of those as- 
semblies—so peculiar to this country—the annual charity dinners, and 
has witnessed the bonhommie with which the Duke of Cambridge presi- 
ded on such occasicns—the interest he manifestly took in whatever 
might be the objects of the charity—the urbanity with which he treated 
all who were working to promote that particular charitythe kind- 
ness, the tact, the benevolence with which he greeted all who ap- 
proached him—who, we ask, could have witnessed these things and 
not feel that he stood in the presence of a truly generous and most gra- 
cious Prince, that all men must love and honour, and whose loss all now 
must deeply regret. 

The death of the Duke of Cambridge is a loss to society, whether we 
regard the palace of the Sovereign or the sick ward in an hospital ; for 
he who moved in courts had his name pronounced with blessings in the 
humblest room in which poverty or worse than poverty, helpless orphan 
infancy and decrepid childless senility, can find a shelter. It is proba- 
ble that the name ofthe Duke of Cambridge will not be enrolled amongst 
those of the great men in England. A higher place is reserved for 
him—he holds a position in that list on which the glories of this world 

do not shine—he is to be reckoned amongst the good men in England. 

His late Royal Highness was a Knight of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, aKight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Gulephic Order, Grand arte | 
First Principal Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. es = 
St. George, and Knight of the Prussian Orders of the ae Col 
Eagle, a Field Marshal in the Army (appointed ee AL »,. = 
one! of the Coldstream Guards (appointed gg "6 aoene 
in Chief of the 60th Rifles (appointed January 22, 1 SO ae men 
sioner of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, and o the Roya 
Minis inte Royal Highness was 2 great contributor to the different 
metropolitan charitable institutions and his unostentatious benevolence 
i i blic supposition. The various public 
in private was far beyond pu PE 3 b 
charities have sustained an irreparable loss by his death. He was 
President of the Foundling Hospital, the London Hospital, the Small- 

x Hospital, St. Luke’s Hospital, Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, 
Royal Orthopoedic Hospital, Patron of the Royal Art-Union, the West- 
minster Hospital, the Lock Hospital, the Jews’ Hospital, Charing-cross 
Hospital, the Charitable Fund Dispensary, the Royal Asylum of the 
St. Ann’s Society, the Royal Society of Musicians, the Society for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men, the Society of School- 


masters, the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


don Society for the Protection of Young Females, Vice Patron 
aus Borel Acaedmy of Music, the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, the Royal General Dispensary, the Westminster General 
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Dispensary, the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, the London 
Orphan Asylum, the British Orphan Asylum, the Royal National In- 
stitution, the Royal Humane Society, &c. &c. 


+ 
GOSSIP FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 
5th July. 

PowrricaAL Parties.—It is an understood thing that the Conserva- 
tives and the so-called ‘‘Peelite” party have coalesced—Gladstone is to 
be the leader and D’Israeli is to play “‘ second fiddle,” the idea of which 
makes him look more poorly than ever. It is said that this consolida- 
ted party is to propose a 5s. duty on foreign corn, but I think this will 
hardly be tried in the present state of public feeling. There is a great 
simmering going on, but at present the Whigs stay in. I should not be 
surprised if this ‘‘ Grand Exposition of 1851” tries them even more than 
the Greek question. Earnest conversations take place in the House of 
Commons between the different members, and a restlessness is generally 
visible, Old Col. Sibthorp(whoby the way hascut all the redundant hair 
off his face) wanders about the house in an almost pedierenn gene 
manner—he walks from his seat to the opposite benches and then out 
of the house, re-appearing behind the Speaker’s chair, and from thence 
over the floor of the house and out again into the lobby, literally every 
five minutes. I counted these evolutions, the other night, and ten of 
them were made in less than an hour. He has been with the radicals 
on some questions lately—another proof of the spirit of change that is 

abroad and by which all men are affected more or less. 


Lepru Roxun’s Boox.—-Much amusement is to be derived from 
Ledru Rollin’s book on the Décadence de l’ Angleterre, if you have 
half an hour, literally to‘ throw away”—His statements shew such 
preposterous ignorance of English habits and feelings, and such brave 
disregard for truth—for instance, that the bishops sit as magistrates ; 
that the clergy only preach sermons that may be afterwards submitted 
to the magistrates; that there is a marché aur enfans at Bethnal 
Green, where parents sell their children to the cruel manufacturers ; 
that the bur is confined to members of the aristocraey, &c. &c. 


Juvers’ Sararres.—The cry for cheaper law still goes on and the 
Judges begin, I understand, to be alarmed, lest a reduction of their sa- 
laries should follow the reduction of business in their courts, which 
will certainly ensue whenever, if ever, the new County Courts’ Bill be- 
comes an Act of Parliament. They now receive a handsome sum, and 
it has been much increased in the last 30 years. According to a recent 
return to Parliament the salaries of the 15 Judges in 1815, amounted 
to £62,500, and at the present period the salaries of the 20 Judges, 
(that is 15 common law and 5 equity) amount to £120,000 a year. In 
1815, the salary of the Lord Chancellor was £5,000, and now it is 
£10,000, with £4,000 in addition as Speaker of the House of Lords. 
The salaries of the other judges have also been increased since 1815— 
each of the Puisne judges has £5,000 a year as salary: on the other 
hand, their duties have been considerably augmented of late years, and 
besides an ~ oper of £700 on the two circuits they go every year, each 
judge has if ill or temperarily incapacitated to pay a fee of 300 guineas 
to a Sergeant-at-law for officiating in his stead, and the judges have 
also to bear the expence of the apartments in Serjeants’ Inn in which 
they transact ‘‘ Chamber business.” 


TeNNyson.—Tennyson’s new poem “In Memoriam” has taken fast 
hold of public admiration. It is immensely popular—the elegiac mourn- 
fulness of it, which bears the impress of genuine feeling and is the mu- 
sica) utterance of a noble and loving heart, suits the taste of our ra- 
ther gloomy islanders. It is altogether in our “ line,” and could only 
have been written in Englund. 


Meyerseer’s Ronert.—Meyerbeer’s Opera ‘ Robert le Diable” has 
been got up in splendid style this season at the Royal Italian, under 
Costa's superintendence. The perfection of the instrumentation and 
choruses is beyond praise; and the band is literally as one instrument. 
But the characters are not filled as well as tiey were at the “ 4ca- 
démie Royale” at Paris, when the piece was ‘‘ created.” For Nourrit 
we have Tamberlik, who has not sufficient metal of voice and who quite 
tires one with the everlasting tremulo ; literall every note he holds is 
weakened and disfigured by this shaking. For Levasseur we have 
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in Chancery matters, are still concocting; but I don’t well see how 
they canshorten the pleadings in Equity, without altering the system, 
which is to obtain answers on oath from any defendant to any questions. 
For instance, in a suit upon a Policy of Insurance, ‘‘ whether certain 
rats did not eat a hole in the bottom of aship, and if not, why not ?”— 
or the more common one of ‘“‘ whether A.B. hath six children only and 
no more, and if not, why not ?” 

PasTa.—The renowned Madame Pasta is now here, and is announced 
to sing once only, on next Thursday the 11th inst. to the regret of 
those who remember what she was formerly, and how she sang and 
acted in Medea and Semiramide, now fully 20 years ago. I saw her 
last night in a private box at the Queen's Theatre. She looked old and 
worn, and quite her age, which cannot be far short of 50. She applauded 
Lablache who was disporting himself with his accustomed vivacity and 
tremendous voice, as Geronimo in the‘‘ Matrimonis Segreto.” Madame 
Sontag played the Carolina, and sang deliciously, of course, but hardly 
made so much of the part as Grisi used to do formerly when at this 
theatre. 

THe Exuisition or 1851.—There is a very strong feeling to-day that 
the ‘* Exposition” or «‘ Exhibition” (for the former name is abandoned 
in consequence of its relationship to the words ‘* Exposure” and “ Ex- 
pose”’) has received a very staggering blow, perhaps, even a fatal one in 
consequence of the resolution of the Government to adhere to Hyde 
Park as the site; by which means the whole plan has become very deci- 
dedly unpopular, and an opposition has been provoked, which threatens 
to involve the concern in the Courts of Chancery; and these, small 
though they be, are large enough to take in the proposed building and 
leave not a trace behind. Sic transit gloria! 

County Courts.—One of the measures which is being carried in 
hot haste this session, is the much talke/l of one for the extension of the 
County Courts.—The Judges of these courts and all the emp/oyés in 
them are, of course, in favor of the extension; and they form no incon- 
siderable party, for the number of these courts exceeds 500, and each 
court maintains a separate staff of clerks, bailiffs, and other officers. 
The number of Judges is 60. Here is no small amount of ministerial 

roperty in the shape of patronage! And the measure will doubtless 

Be carried: the bill is now in Committee. The fair objections are, that 
trial by jury is virtually abolished; time is needlessly sacrificed by the 
necessary attendance of Plaintiff and Defendent in propria persona, 
the Judge is irresponsible, as there is no appeal, no bar, no reports; 
and the costs are rateably heavier in proportion than in ordinary cases 
in the Superior Courts. But popular opinion is strong in favour of these 
tribunals, and argument is thrown away, for if you 

“Convince a man against his will, 

He's of the same opinion still.” 

SmoxinG on THE INcREAsE.—A thing that strikes one in the streets 
of this vast metropolis is the visible and decided increase of cigar-shops 
—We are getting to be a smoking nation, and have at least the excuse 
of the Hollanders for the habit, namely the dampness of our climate— 
It is rare now to meet with a young man whois nota smoker. Of course, 
the arguments pro and con are numerous, but as in other cases perhaps 
the distinction safe to take is that between ‘‘use” and “abuse”. To 
quote an old writer—*‘ Tobacco, divine, rare, superexcellent tobacco, 
which goes far beyond panaceas, potable gold, and philosopher’s stones, 
a sovereign remedy to all diseaees. I confess a virtuous herb, if it be 
well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally used: but as it is 
commonly abused by most men, which take it as tinkers do ale, itis a 
plague, a mischief, a violent purger of goods, lands, health, hellish, 
divelish, and damned, tobacco the ruin and overthrow of bodie and soule” 
— Utrum horum mavis, &c. 


CHoLERA AND Buriat Grounps.—Fresh threats of the cholera 
are held out for this summer, and it is certain that the disease is already 
at work, at Malta and other places in the Mediterr.uean. The Sanitary 
or ‘‘ Sanatory” reformers are therefore again on the qui vive. They 
would, I dare say, or at least many of them would be surprised to find 
that legal enactments for purifying cities, borroughs and towns, have 
existed for nearly 500 years, namely, ever since the statute 12 Rich’d 
2nd. c. 13., which is levelled at malpractices now existing, and by 
which “ the air there is greatly corrupt and infect, and many maladies 





Formes, who to my apprehension is a bad substitute—a great voice but 
with no brass init. For Mlle. Falcon we have Giulia Grisi, whose voice 
is not fitted to the part, which was written for a deep contralto. For 
Cinti Damoreau we have Castellan, who is inferior to her French pre- 
decessor, but whose purity of tone and freshness of voice are very agree- 
able... For —— we have Mario—the sole instance Pp which the present 
cast surpasses the old French one. The mise en scéne is perfect. 

Tue Cuurcu.—One of the rumours of the day is that the Bishop of 
Exeter is about to secede to the Romish Church—at all events it is cer- 
tain that the Rev. J. H. Newman, the well-known Oxford “convert to 
Rome,” recently paid a visit to the Bishop at Torquay, by invitation. 
This has been magnified into a probable conversion, but I think Henry 
of Exeter knows better. However, the Gorham case and its appurte- 
nances are still talked about more than any thing else this wou, ex- 
cept the universally regretted and melancholy death of Sir Robert Peel. 
The Rev. W. Maskell, the quondam right-hand man of the Bishop of 
Exeter, was received into the Roman Catholic Church, the other day ; 
and also Mrs. Wilberforce, the wife of the eldest brother of the Bishop 
of Oxford. 


Tue Nepau.ese Princes.—People are getting used to the Nepau- 
lese Princes now, and take their apparition rather quietly. The tastes 
of the said princes must appear very ‘‘ low” to the Cockneys, as their 
poo gente never eat any of the good things provided at our city feasts, 
and seem most pleased with balloons, Vauxhall Gardens, and going be- 
hind the scenes at the Opera. The first time they went to the last- 
mentioned place, they were so enraptured with the pirouettes and gam- 
bades of the damsels of muslin and tights, that they insisted on being 
forthwith presented to these sylphides. Whether their admiration stood 
the test of this closer acquaintance, I had no means of ascertaining, as 
I do not speak the Ghoorka language. 


A Searcuinc Census.—Rather more than the usual interest at- 
taches to the Census to be taken in the month of June in the next year, 
inasmuch as religious, educational, and agricultural statistics are to 
be collected, in addition to the erdinary information respecting the am- 
ount of population. It is understood that under the head of ** Religion,” 
there will be separate columns to designate the ‘* persuasion” of each 
person, making the return under the following heads :—Church of Eng- 
Jand, Church of Scotland, Church of Rome, Wesleyans, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Society of Friends, Unitarians, and Other Sects.—Rather an 
Inquisitive process. 

Lorp PaLMERSToN 1n THE Commons.—Lord Palmerston’s speech on 
Roebuck’s motion was a most extraordinary and wonderful perform- 
ance; the house was perfectly enchained by it, from § past 9 in the 
evening until nearly } past 2 next morning—five hours—a pretty re- 
markable feat for a man of 66 years of age. It was exceedingly bril- 
liant, and was immensely cheered by both sides of the house. No 
speaker ever surpassed his Lordship in polite evasion and the special 
pleading of oratory. lerhaps no minister was ever more exposed to the 


odium of being personally responsible and personally obnoxious for all 
his measures. You observe, no doubt, that 10 of the ultra-liberals vo- 
ted against Palmerston. He is a man whose measure will never be 


fairly taken till after he has departed from this earthly stage. The al- 
ternations of high praise and cutting blame 
What are they, until Death, 
Stamps them wizh Truth’s irrevocable seal ? 

Mere words depending on man’s changing breath— 

Falsehoods the morrow may perhaps reveal ! 
Most truly is this proved in Sir Robert Peel’s case, respecting whose 
Joss there is now but one general chorus of lament. ‘* He should have 
died hereafter!” Cockburn’s speech told with immense effect, it was 
bolder and more personal than the house has lately indulged'in. The 
coarseness that sometimes marked the debates has now vanished. [| 
remember ** Humanity Martin,” the eccentric member for Galway, as 
warmblooded an Irishman as ever frightened peaceable people, when he 
was laughed at on one occasion in the House, earnestly requested that 
some honourable gentleman would “ identify himself with that laugh.” 
And Attwood, the first member for Birmingham, once “thanked God 
that he was not behind the honourable member with a Brummagen 
sledge hammer in his hand, or the honourable member would never 
have spoken again!” But there was always one way of putting down 
all this, namely laughter, as if the speaker had intended to be funny. 
The house can never be made to listen to what it has no taste to hear. 
Even Burke, with his surpassing genius, failed to keep them attentive 
after he had ‘‘ratted.” So much was this the case that he got the 





sobriquet of ‘* The Dinner Bell.” « Argument will fail where experi- 


ence fails, for experience is the solid crystallization of ten thousand 
arguments,” 


Law Reroams.—The proposed reforms in our law, and particularly 


and intolerable diseases do therefore daily happen to the inhabitants 
that are conversant in the said cities, &c.” And it has long been held 
that‘ every person may remove a nuisance’’—indeed Mr. Justice Black- 
stone gravely suggests that “ if a house near mine is a nuisance, I may 
enter my neighbour’s land and peaceably pull it down”—It would be 
rather difficult to effect such operation peaceably. And as to the very 
injurious effect of burials in towns, the laws in olden times opposed the 
practice, when our towns were but a score of houses instead of the 
**wens” they are now. Comyn in his “‘ Digest” has it, that no burial 
was anciently allowed in a city, without the king’s license ; as early as 
the ancient ecclesiastical Institutes, we find restrictions placed upon 
burying in churches, and what is especially remarkable, onde proof that 
the effect on the health was the motive of these restrictions, it was en- 
joined that if the bodies within the church were or whenever they became 
very numerous, the church should be pulled downand rebuilt elsewhere, 
and the former spot be used only as a burying ground. Thus we go 
round in a circle, and nothing is new under the sun, though all nations, 
like the Athenians of old, are said to be always running after some 
new thing. 


Racuev.—The “ divine’ Rachel is here drawing crowds—she is sans 
contredit the best actress of the day—the only tragic actress of any 
calibre that I know of now, either here or in France. Her powers of 
expressing passion and intense intellectual emotion is tremendous ; her 
physical ability is rather on the wane, but otherwise she is greater than 
ever. The exquisite charm she throws into the measured verses of 
Corneille and Racine is quite unique. Her forte is said to be in the 
overwhelming force of rage, hate, despair, and defiance,; but to me 
her tenderness is still more remarkable. The way in which in ‘ 4n- 
dromaque” she says to her lover, Je t’aiaime inconstant, qu’aurais-je 
fait fidele, is never to be forgotten - those who have once heard it. 
She belongs to the nation called by the D’ Israeli, ‘‘ Mosaic Arabs,” 
and is not handsome, but yet most fascinating. 


Tue Lare Sir R. Peev.—The universal talk still is regret for the 
removal of Sir Robert Peel, he was the man of most influence in the 
country—his advice was sought for and followed by both parties i. e. 
by all parties, for there were many, whereas, ‘ Whig and Tory” seem 
now likely to revive, as the Conservative party will no doubt bind and 
adhere together more closely, in consequence of Peel’s death. I was 
much struck by the appreciation of character shown by the late Ebe- 
nezer Elliott tne ‘‘Corn Law rhymer” of Sheffield,who wrote in 1842 on 
the subject of Corn Law Repeal—* I have still the remains of a forlorn 
hope in the Tories. Peel, I have long thought, understands our posi- 
tion and will do his best to prevent the coming catastrophe, but he 
wants moral courage. Wellington does not understand our position— 
when he does, if ever—he will act boldly on his convictions—perhaps 
too late.” But Peel did show the moral courage, and did avert 
the catastrophe then impending—whom have we now with equal 
courage and skill? I haveit from very good private authority 
that Sir Benjamin Brodie declared, that he never witnessed physical 
suffering so great as that endured by the late Sir Robert Peel, in con- 
sequence of his fatal accident. i suppose that was the reason that they 
did not discover the ribs to be broken, until after the death. The pain 
was so excessive, that they were unable to touch him and makea 
thorough examination. 


Eniwwertal Parliament, 
TRIBUTES TO THE MEMORY OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


House of Commons, Wednesday, July 3. 

The House met at noon, when Mr. Hume proposed, as a mark of re- 
spect towards their late greatly a member, Sir Robert Peel, that 
= House should not proceed to business that day, but immediately 
adjourn. 

Mr. GLADSTONE.—As the hon. gentleman, from motives which I 
am sure all will appreciate, has submitted this motion to the House, 
and as I see no other person connected by office with the lamented gen- 
tleman of whose loss we intend to mark our sense, I beg leave to second 
the motion which the hon. gentleman has made. I am perfectly sure 
that it will be a subject of grief to the noble lord at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, that in consequence, probably, of the introduction of this 
subject a few moments earlier than it might have been expected, he 
has been deprived of the satisfaction of bearing his part in this, the 
earliest, but not the last, tribute of respect to be paid to the memory 
of one whom I may now name—the late Sir Robert Peel. (Hear, hear.) 
The subject which has been introduced by the hon. gentleman—he will 
forgive me for saying—is one that does not at this moment bear dis- 
cussion. Every heart is much too full to allow us to proceed so early 











to enter upon the consideration of the smounygef that calamity with 


which the country has been visited in, I will say, the premature death 
of Sir Robert Peel ; for, although he has died full of years and ful! of 
honours, yet it is a death that in human eyes is premature, because we 
had fondly hoped that, in whatever position, by the weight of his ability, 
by the splendour of his talents, and by the purity of his virtues, hg 
might still have been spared to render us most essenti+l services 
(Cheers.) Iwill only quote, as deeming them highly appropriate, 
those most touching and most feeling lines which were applied by one 
of the greatest poets of this country to the memory of a man even greater 
than Sir R. Peel :-— 

‘“* Now is the stately column broke ; 

The beacon light is quencned in smoke. 

The trumpet’s silvery sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill-”’ * 

(Cheers.) I willsay no more. In saying this, I have perhaps said tog 
much. It would have been better if I had simply confined myself to 
seconding the motion of the hon. gentleman. [| was in hopes that by 
protracting the subject for some moments others might have entereq 
the House who would have been more worthy to discharge the duty | 
have undertaken. But itis not so. However, the tribute of respect 
which we now offer will, I am sure, be all the more valuable, and ql! 
the more readily received, from the silence which has prevailed, 
and which has arisen not from a want, but from an excess of feeling 

Hear. 

, Mr. a Sir R. Inglis, and Sir William Somerville, the latter 
speaking on behalf of the Government (no member of the Cabinet being 
present at that early hour), cordially concurred in the suggestion, and 
in the sentiment which prompted it. On the question being put from 
the Chair, the members, as by one impulse, rose and quitted the 
House. 

House of Lords, Thursday, July 4. 
The Marquis of LANSDOWNE, in laying before the House some pa. 
pers on the Education question, asked the attention of their Lordshi 
to a snbject which was at present occupying all minds. When they 
looked round that Chamber they found no blank there, but they were 
all made aware of a loss which had taken place in an assembly with 
which they were conneeted by many ties, political and personal. [t 
would be extraordinary, indeed, if the deep voice of sorrow which had 
been raised in that assembly did not find an echo within these walls. 
The actions of one generation were properly left to the judgment of its 
successors as best fitted for the task, but there was a tribute due to the 
memory of agreat man, and public sympathy, unasked for and unsoli- 
cited, had attended the dying moments of Sir Robert Peel. For more 
than forty years he had watched the devoted zeal and great talents 
given to the public service by that lamented statesman, and in feeling 
terms he expressed the sympathy, sorrow, and condolence which he was 
sure their Lordships experienced at the event which had just taken 
lace. ’ 

Lord STANLEY said, that great as was the loss which had been sus- 
tained, he did not expect that the noble marquis would in that House 
have drawn attention to the subject. As, however, he had done so, he 
would not deprive himself of the great gratification of bearing witness 
to the unflinching zeal, the great abilities, and the untiring industry of 
the late Sir Robert Peel. He had never been one of those who had at- 
tributed unworthy motives to a course of conduct which he deeply de- 
plored. He was satisfied that Sir Robert Peel had been actuated alone 
by the paramount object of his country’s good, and for that objeet he 
had made the greatest sacrifices. The loss which had just been sustained 
reminded them how much the destinies of men and nations were in the 
hands of Providence. Having borne testimony to the private worth of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, he concluded by expressing his conviction that 
no one would deny that he had been an able, a conscientious, and a zeal- 

ublic servant. 

“ieee BROUGHAM, having during a period of forty years been fre- 
quently opposed to Sir Robert Peel, stated his deep conviction of the 
conscientious motives by which that great statesman had been actuated. 
He had seen him turn from the storm without to the sunshine of 
an approving conscience within his own breast, and he was now removed 
from among them to reap the reward of the unparalleled sacrifices which 
ne had made for the good of his conntry. : ; 

The Duke of WELLING TON, who was frequently inaudible from emo- 
tion, and in many parts of his speech could not refrain from tears, spoke 
nearly as follows :—‘‘ My lords, I rise to give expression to the satisfac- 


tiom with which I have heard this conversationon the part of your lord- 
ships—both on the part of those noble lords who were op to Sir B 
Peel during the whole course of their political lives, and on the part of 


thos@fioble friends of mine who have been only opt to him lately 
“Your lordships must all feel the high and honoura e character of the 
late Sir R. Peel. (Hear.) I was a connected with him in public life 
We were both in the councils of our Sovereign together, and [ had long 
the honour to enjoy his private friendship. In all the course of my ac- 
quaintance with Sir R. Peel I never knew a man in whose truth and 
justice I had a more lively confidence, or in whom I saw & more invari- 
able desire to promote the public service. (Hear, hear.) In the whole 
course of my communication with him I never knew an instance in which 
he did not show the strongest attachment to truth (hear, hear) ; and[ 
never saw in the whole course of my life, the smallest reason for sus- 
pecting that he stated anything which he did not firmly believe to be the 
fact. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I could not let this conversation come 
to a close without stating that which I believe to have been the strongest 
characteristic feature of hischaracter. I again repeat to you, my lords, 
my satisfaction at hearing the sentiments of regret which you have ex- 
pressed for his loss.” (Hear, hear. ]} : ' 

The Duke of CLEVELAND said that heand the late Sir Robert Peel 
had been college companions, and though in after life circumstances 
had arisen which had tended to diminish their former intimacy, yet he 
had always entertained for him the highest respect and regard, and he 
considered him one of the greatest statesmen that this country had ever 

d. 

anaes House of Conmons, Thursday, July 4 

At the morning session, after some indispensable private business 
had been disposed of, Sir Georce Grey rose and said :—Now that all 
private business has been disposed of, itis my wish, Sir, to move that 
the consideration of all the orders of the day be postponed until the 
afternoon. (Hear, hear.) I regret that the House should have been 
put to any inconvenience by this early meeting tu-day, which oy 
curred in consequence of the orders for advancing certain private -— 
having been fixed for that purpose several days ago. But my nodie 
friend the First Lord of the Treasury is anxious to take the — 
opportunity of the House meeting—[{Here the right hon. baronet a 
rame most sensibly affected, and from the intensity of his emotions ¥ : 
for some moments unable to proeeed]—and before any public pear 
is proceeded with—to express the feelings which he, in common pon 
every member of this House, and with the whole country,enterss’ 
with reference to that lamentable occurrence which has recently — = 
place ; and he is particularly anxious that he should be enable > 
do soata time when there is a full attendance in the house. I hav 
therefore to ask the house, it having now been constituted, to separett 
at once, and I propose, Sir, that you take the chair at nag oe . 
o’clock, when my noble friend will be in his place. (Hear, a 
If the house agree to this proposition, I hope no discussion on = 
subject will now take place. (Hear.) I have only one word m os 
to add, and that is to express my deep regret, and to apologize 
the House for the unavoidable absence of my noble friend yester¢ nl 
who, if he had been present, would most sincerely have concurred = 
the House in that most appropriate mark of respect which the qe 
unanimously adopted to the memory of that great man who has = 
so suddenly removed from us by the painful and mysterious dispens 

i i e. 

“Fs cuuine oes put and agreed to, nemine contradicente, and the 
House forthwith adjourned till half-past 4 o’clock. 

The House reassembled at half-past 4 o'clock, and there was % very 

attendance of members. 

wy presentation of a large number of petitions, Lor» — 
Russert advanced to the table, and it being understood that oh 
about to make a statement to the House in reference to the melancholy 
demise of Sir R. Peel, the most solemn silence at once prevailed. gy 
hon. member removed his hat, and as the noble lord proceeded with D1 
address his voice frequently faltered with deep emotion. eilleeus 

Lord J. RUSSELL spoke as follows: Mr. Speaker, in moving per 
this paper (the report of the commissioners) be !aid on the table, Iwi 
ask the House to allow me to take this opportunity of mingling ry 
voice of sorrow with that of the House in general at the great loss t , 
House and the country have sustained. At the first contomplapon 
that misfortune it is impossible not to be overcome by a feeling — +4 
that one who so late as Friday night last informed this House by 





— : err 
* This quotation is from the first Canto of Marmion, into which Scott intr oduc 





a splendid tribute to the nemory of Pitt —Zd. Alb. 
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judgment, and took the part which became him in one of the most im- 
; rtant discussions of the year, should already be mingled with the dead, 
Pid that, not from the attacks of disease overcoming nature by the 
exertions of public life, but by one of those common accidents in which 
we are apt to think that a life so gitted could hardly be taken from us. 
gir, in speaking of that great man ft is impossible not to lament that 
hereafter this House will no longer be guided by that long and large 
experience of public affairs, by that profound knowledge, by that ora- 
torical power, by that copious yet exact memory with which this House 
was wont to be enlightened, and instructed, and guided. It is not for 
me, or for this time, tospeak of the career of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
It never happened to me to bein political connexion with him; but, so 
late as that last debate to which I have alluded, I took occasion to thank 
him for that fair and frank support which he had given tothe present 
Government (Hear, hear.) Sir R. Peel, in that speech which pre- 
ceded the one I addressed to the House, in speaking against the policy 
of the Government, spoke with such temper, with such forbearance, 
towards all those who might hold opposite opinions from him, that it 
must be satisfactory to those who remain, that his last accents should 
have been those of such candour and such kindness to all around him. 
(Hear, hear.) There can, I think, be no doubt that, however history 
may deal with the wisiom of the course that he pursued, it will be ad- 
mitted that, on two great occasions, when he held power undistarbed, 
and apparently almost without a rival, and when he proposed measures 
to this House which shook, and after a short time subverted the Gov- 
ernment, he did so from those motives of deep love to his country which 
ever distinguished him. (Hear, hear.) Of those occasions I shall not 
speak, but there is one part of his career in which I was most deeply 
interested, and of which perhaps I may be allowed to speak, because I 
fee] it due to him to pay a tribute that has hitherto not been paid to 
his deserts. I allude to the period which elapsed from 1833 to 1841. 

After the contest which took place on the Reform Bill, it was to be 
dreaded that those who had opposed that bill, expecting results from it 
calamitous to the country, might have retired in disgust from public 
contests, and thereby have left the war of classes to be carried on, 
which might have inflicted permanentinjury upon this country. I 
consider Sir R. Peel to have been the man who prevented such an oc- 
currence taking place. Although he had opposed the Reform Bill, yet 
he addressed himself manfully to the situation in which he was placed. 
He addressed himself to the country on behalf of the principles of which 
he was the most eloquent defender, and brought back again the various 
powers of the state into harmony, and showed himself not afraid of 
abiding by the verdict of the people on the measure that had been car- 
ried. But, above all this, I can say, without entering into the merits 
of the individual, that a man so gifted, having the means of keeping 
apart from the struggles and contests and labours of political life, and 
having likewise a love for literature and a taste for art, which might 
well have given him a happy life apart from a!l those struggles—I con- 
sider the example of such a man in devoting himself to labour, to inces- 
sant toil, for the sake of the benefit of his country, is an example that 
ought not to be lost, and which I hope will not be lost to the people of 
this country (Hear, hear.) With respect to those questions upon 
which he differed from a vast portion of this House, I do not wish to en- 
ter into or discuss them; but this I must say, that my testimony will 

always be that that harmony which has prevailed for the last two years, 
that safety which has been enjoyed during a time of peril, during a 
time of contention in other countries, was greatly owing to the course 
Sir R. Peel thought it his duty to pursue. With these feelings I wish 
to say, that if it should appear to the friends of the late Sir R. Peel 
that it was desirable to take that course which was taken on the death 
of Mr. Pitt, without proceeding now to any motion or decision upon 
such a subject, I for my own part will give my willing support to any 
motion for a public funeral. (Hear, hear.) Or, if it shall be thought 
that the course which was taken with respect to the funeral of Mr. 
Grattan should be followed, I shall be ready to concur in such a course 
(hear, hear,) and this, perhaps, I may be permitted to add, that think- 
ing it right to obtain the sanction of the Crown beforeI made any such 
proposal, I feel assured that anything which should do honour to the 
memory of Sir Robert Peel, which would add a tribute to his fame, 
would be immediately sanctioned by the assent of the Crown. (Hear, 
hear.) I wish, therefore, only in concluding these few words to say 
that { place myself in the hands and rest on the decision of the nearest 
friends of Sir R. Peel—that, having had no political connexion with 
him at any time, perhaps this proposal may come more fitly from me, 
as not being moyed by any partiality on the subject; but I do feel that 
this country now, that posterity hereafter, in reckoning the names of 
eminemt statesmen that have adorned the annals of this country and 
contribated to her lustre, will name Sir Robert Peel among the firgt. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GOULBURN—I am sure the House will not consider it unnatu- 
ral or unbecoming, after what has fallen from the noble lord, if I, who 
have had the inestimable advantage of being connected with Sir Robert 
Peel in the most intimate bonds of friendship for above 40 years, and 
who have been selected by him as one of those who are to carry into 
effect his dying purposes and intentions, and as being authorized by 
his family to express their views, address a few observations to the 
House immediately following those of the noble lord. I do not rise with 
the view of adding anything—it would be impossible to add anything— 
to the testimony the noble lord has borne to his worth and public ser- 
vices ; and, if I were to attempt to enlarge upon his other qualities, the 
wound which his friends have received is too recent to admit of such 
observations, and the tongue would forbear to utter what the heart 
would feel. (Hear.) I rise merely to express to the noble lord and 
to the House the feeling of his family and friends with respect to the 
proposition the noble lord has made. I accept it on their behalf with 
the deepest gratitude, as a proof of the gracious disposition of the Sov- 
ereign to acknowledge the merits of a great public servant. I accept 
it with equal gratitude as the highest tribute which the House of Com- 
mons could pay by offering a public funeral to an individual, whatever 
might be the extent of his abilities, virtues, or public services. I feel 
deeply the honour—and I accept it, not only in my own name, but in 
that of his family also—of having had such a proposition suggested by 
the Crown, and, if I mistake not the feeling of the House, assented to 
by them. (Hear, hear.) But I may be permitted to state the other 
feelings which influence my conduct. Those who were unacquainted 
with Sir Robert Peel can have but little idea of his simplicity of cha- 
racter, added to all his other great merits. If ever there was & man 
who was peculiarly distinguished by a desire to avoid pomp and osten- 
tation that individual was the late Sir R. Peel (hear, hear), and that 
pomp and ostentation he peculiarly reprobated in cases connected with 
funeral obsequies. In a very early period of my connexion with him 
those feelings were repeatedly expressed by himself; they have becn 
continued to a later period of his political career. But perhaps the 
House might think it not consistent with their feeling of what was due 
tohis merits to give weight to the opinion expressed by an individual 
friend. But that there was no change of these sentiments up to the 
latest period I have the means of satisfying the House. I will read to 
them the injunction which he signed on the 8th of May, 1844, when he 
Was in the full possession of his mighty faculties,—when he was in the 
fall plenitude of his power,—wher he was at the head of a large party 
in this house,--when the measures he had brought into Parliament had 
been crowned with success, even beyond the expectations of those who 
Supported them ; and when, if any man could be tempted by fortuitous 
circumstances, or a desire of public renown, it was the individual by 
whom the paragraph I am about to read was left. That paragraph is 
4s follows :—*« | desire that I may be interred in the vault of the parish 
church of Drayton Bassett, in which my father and mother were inter- 
red, and that my funeral may be without ostentation or parade of any 
kind.” (Hear, hear.) Nor did those sentiments undergo any alteration, 
for not later than six weeks, since, when an alteration was made in that 
particular church to which this memorandum refers, Sir R. Peel poin- 
ted out to Lady Peel, on an inspection of the church, the very spot in 
the vault in which he wished and trusted his body would be laid, with- 
out any of that parade and ostentation which, in all cases, he so ear- 
nestly deprecated, and the absence of which heso admired and approved 
in the case of the funeral of the Queen Dowager. 

Under these circumstauces, I am sure the House will feel that I have 
but one duty to fulfil—that his family have but one wish to express— 
ind that is, thankfully to acknowledge the intention, both of Her Ma- 
Jesty and her Parliament, in conferring upon him what I before stated 

18 the greatest honour that can be paid to a subject by the Commons’ 

House of Parliament, but at the same time to say they are compelled 
respectfully, but firmly, to decline the proposition. It is no doubt a 
Satisfaction to all of us who were connected with him to have had this 
tribute of respect paid to the man whom we admired as a statesman, and 
Whom we loved as an individual friend ; and | only entreat the House 
that, in addition to the mark of respect which they have paid to his 
abilities and public services, they will consent to pay this further mark 
ao to his simplicity of character, and give effect to his intentions 

the manner in which he wished to be buried ; and I feel sure that 





She Albion. 











the House of Commons wil! readily comply with the wish his friends 
have expressed, because they have already recorded in the most feeling 
manner their sense of his high merits by spontaneously adjourning, the 
moment his decease became known, an honour that will live for ever 
in the journals of this House, and which I believe was never before 
paid toa subject, whatever might be his station. Under these circum- 
stances, I throw myself on the indulgence of the House, that they will 
not feel in declining the proposal there is anything but a sense of the 
deepest gratitude for the offer made, which I trust they will not force, 
as it is one we should feel it our duty to resist. I will only further 
entreat the House, upon a subject of this nature, when the wound is 
so recent, and the feeling so strong, that this discussion may not pro- 
ceed. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HERRIES.—-My reason for venturing to ask the attention of the 
House for a very few moments is simply this, that it happens that [ am 
the oldest friend connected with that great political party which occu- 
pies so large a space in this House, who was intimately acquaitned, po- 
litically and privately, with the late Sir R. Peel. Through all the vari- 
ous successions of political changes, from the year when I first had the 
honour of a seat in this house, to the year 1841, it was my fortune to 
be connected with Sir R. Peel, not merely by political relations, but I 
have to boast of it as one of the proudest circumstances of my life, that 
I was on terms of intimate personal friendship with him; and I shall add 
that when, after a separation for some time, returning unfortunately in 
opposition to him on measures of the greatest importance and deepest 
interest—returning to oppose conscientiously measures on which that 
a statesman had embarked his political reputation, not the slightest 

isturbance was made in that personal friendship. I should in vain 
attempt to pronounce on this occasion an eulogium or panegyric on him. 
I rose only to add to that universal expression of admiration which the 
mention of his name has called forth my testimony to those feelings of 
regard with which his memory is cherished, feelings which spring from 
the very heart, and which I believe I may confidently say I know to be 
the feelings of those who surround me. (Hear, hear.) No reminiscence 
of diversity in respect of political opinion will for one moment be allow- 
ed to mingle with the sentiments of profound sorrow at the occurrence 
of the miserable accident which has deprived the country of its most 
eminent statesman and this House of its most distinguished ornament. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Friday, July 12. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL, again eulogising the merits of Sir Robert 
Peel, moved that the House go into Committee to consider the propriety 
of erecting a monument to the memory of that lamented statesman. The 
noble lord, in the course of his statement, said that her Majesty had 
desired him to inform the House that it was her desire to bestow the 
same rank on Lady Peel as had been bestowed upon Lady Canning and 
her family upon the death of the late Mr. Canning. He had to-day re- 
ceived a letter from Lady Peel in answer to her Majesty’s wish, and it 
was to the effect that her own desire was to bear no other name than 
that by which her late husband was known ; but Lady Peel added be- 
sides, that there was a special direction left to his family by the late 
Sir R. Peel, that it was his desire that no one of his family would ac- 
cept any title or public reward for any services he might be supposed to 
have rendered to his country. (Hear.) After the honours of a public 
funeral had been declined, there was the stronger reason why the House 
should consent to the erection of a public monument to the memory of 
the lamented deceased. 

The House then went into committee, Mr. Bernal in the chair, when 
a resolution was adopted, amidst profound silence, for an address to her 
Majesty to give directions for the erection of a monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey to the memory of the deceased. The addres was ordered to 
be carried up in the usual form. 

Mr. GOULBURN then moved that the Speaker issue his writ for the 
election of a member for the borough of Tamworth in the room of the 
late Sir R. Peel. Carried. 





THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
UNUSUAL HONOUR TO THE LATE SIR R. PEEL. 
Friday, July 5. 

At half-past two o’clock M. Dupin, president, having taken the 
chair, said—* At ® moment whena neighboring and friendly nation 
is expressing its painful sentiments for the loss which it has recently 
sustained in the person of one of its most eminent statesmen, I think 
it would be honoring the French tribune to proclaim here our sym- 
pathetic regret, and to manifest our high esteem for that illustrious 
orator, who during the whole course of his long and glorious career, 
was always animated with sentiments of justice and kindness towards 
France, and ever spoke of its government in the most courteous terms.” 
(Gemeaal approbation.) ‘In consequence of the adhesion given to my 
words by the Assembly,” added M. Dupin, ‘‘ they shall be inserted in 
the proces verbal.” (‘* Very well, very well,” on all sides.) 





DIED.—At Canton, St. Lawrence Co. N. Y., on Sunday morning, 14th inst, 
Francis L, Hartson, Esq., aged 66 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days. 110 a 110 1-4. 
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The Liverpool Mails are received, to the 13th inst., inclusive. 





His Royal Highness, Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, 
youngest son of George III., and uncle to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
died at his residence in London, on Monday, the 8th inst. Endowed 
with many virtues, and mainly occupied in promoting works of charity 
and benevolence, if it was not his lot to fill a distinguished place in the 
annals of hiscountry, he will nevertheless be affectionately remember- 
ed by those amongst his countrymen, who can appreciate his private 
worth, and unostentatious benevolence. Full particulars of his life 
and death will be found above. Of the numerous children of George 
III. one son and one daughter alone survive—the King of Hanover, 
long known as the Duke of Cumberland, and the widowed Duchess of 
Gloucester. 

a ES 

Our columns to-day are largely occupied with biographical and fune- 
real records; and though our readers will join with us in heartily de- 
ploring the causes, they will scarcely begrudge the space. Though we 
are compelled to be exceedingly brief in our notice of the honours paid 
by the chief city of the Union to the memory of the lately deceased 
President, the pageant of Tuesday last is an item, that connects, in one 
week’s record, the death of the Chief Magistrate of this Republic with 
that of the foremost of England’s statesmen, and with that of a Prince 
of the royal blood. The last mentioned is an unimportant event; and 
the removal of General Taylor has been followed by such personal 
changes in the Cabinet at Washington, and such various effects upon the 
position of political parties, that the deceased hero is well-nigh forgot- 
ten, in the absorbing events which his loss has brought about. The 
journals of England, on the contrary, are full to overflowing of testimo- 
nies to the greatness of her deceased leader, and of melancholy details 
concerning the last hours of his existence. The exceptions are rare; 
for in most instances that have come under our notice, those that, dur- 
ing his life, vilified the recent political course of Sir Robert Peel, are 
over his newly-made grave, acknowledging the honesty of his intentions, 
and mourning the absence from the National Council-board of him, who, 
through evil report and through good report, was regarded as the ablest 
of our public men. We cannot pretend to register the demonstrations 
of respect to his memory that have been manifested throughout the land 
—in the metropolis, and in country villages, and by all classes—from 
Her Majesty, who has expressed her desire to confer a Peerage on Lady 
Peel, to the tradesmen who have organised a committee for getting up 
a penny-subscription for a monument. England is stricken with uni- 
versal sorrow ; nor is sympathy wanting amongst sometime rival nations 


We could fill column upon column with proof of this, from the pages of 
our American contemporaries. Public allusion to the subject, by the 
President of the French National Assembly, will be found noted next 
below our Parliamentary extracts ; and we particularly invite the read- 
er’s attention to a short summary of Lord John Russell’s remarks in 
the House of Commons, on Friday the 12th inst. 

Robert Pate, whose recent assault upon Her Majesty will be in the 
recollection of our readers, has been tried at the Old Bailey, found 
guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. The plea of in- 
sanity was put in, but, as is not uncommon in such cases, was only 
partially made out. The public whipping, to which he was liable, was 
waived by the Court, in consideration of the prisoner’s family. The 
sentence has occasioned some comment in the public journals, and we 
cannot but wonder at this dispensing with the most useful portion of 
the punishment—useful, we mean, in the way of warning. Had the 
plea of insanity been established, he would have been imprisoned for life, 
in a Lunatic Asylum. 

The telegraph led us into error last week, in making us announce 
the abandonment of Mr. Labouchere’s Mercantile Marine Bill. It is 
the Merchant Seaman’s Bill, one of minor importance, that is to lie 
over, with many another. The former is being fought, clause by 
clause ; nor can we examine it until passed. The anxiety of the Whigs 
tocarry it is not remarkable, when we consider how small will be the 
sum total of their Parliamentary doings, at the approaching end of the 
session. Mr. Labouchere himself announces his intention of substitut- 
ing another bill, next session, if successful in carrying this! The 
abandonment of the Lord-Lieutenaney Abolition bill is purely ludi- 
crous; Lord John Russell should have thought of the consequences, 
and made his arrangements accordingly, before he voluntarily proposed 
such a change. 

The opposition to the Hyde Park site for the great Exhibition is vio- 
lent in the extreme: and to our notion, disgraceful to those who seek 
to embarrass the Government by raising it. Some doubts may be en- 
tertained as to the wisdom of the whole scheme, for it may, in the end, 
give a vast more dissatisfaction to foreigners than its zealous friends 
dream of. The site, however, is altogether unobjectionable, if the 
Commissioners be bound to remove the building, after its temporary 
purposes be served. The excitement on the subject is intense ; as is 
that brought about by the new Post-Office regulations for holding fast 
the mails on Sunday. 





Havannau.—Late advices announce the positive release of the Con- 
toy prisoners, and their embarkation on board the 4/bany, U.S. Sloop 
of War. The captains and crews of the two vessels captured are, how- 
ever, not set free, but await further legal proceedings against them. 
After the stringent correspondence of Mr. Clayton, published two 
months since, these long delays are mysterious. 





Canapa.—We regret not having space to speak at length on the 
Parliamentary squabble at Toronto, alluded to by our Montreal cor- 
respondent. The facts are these, On Thursday evning, the 18th inst., 
in the House of Assembly, a member, Mr. Christie of Gaspe, was laugh- 
ing and chatting with some ladies in the strangers’ gallery, adopting 
so loud a tone that Mr. Ure, a reporter of the Globe, was unable to 
hear the proceedings. He contiuually requested the member to 
subdue his tone. Offence was taken and Mr. Ure apologized, but the 
M. P’s dignity was ruffled, and he brought the matter before the House. 
The House ordered Mr. Ure to be reprimanded, whereupon, with a very 
proper sense of their own dignity, the reporters in a body deserted the 
Hall, and the poor M. P’s, who are after all, human creatures and not 
devoid of vasity, wilt lose the pleasure of regaling themselves with 





their own oratory, kindly cooked for the public market by the diligence 
of a very hard-working class. We think the members will make the 
first move to a reconciliation, at least we feel assured that our brethe 
ren of the press will continue to assert their privileges. 





WasnhincTon.—As was expected, an entirely new Cabinet has been 
appointed by President Fillmore, and his nominations have been con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States. Foremost in the list sppears 
the well-known name of Daniel Webster, as Secretary of State; and 
when we consider how this able statesman is identified in English mindg 
with the honourable settlement of grave and complicated questions, we 
cannot but rejoice to find him again at the head of the American Cabi- 
net. Though there never was a period, at which better and more kindly 
relations existed between the United States and Great Britain, yet oc- 
casions of commercial or political jealousy must frequently occur, and 
will, as surely as they occur, be fanned if possible into a flame, by that 
class of wretched busy-bodies, who shrink not from any amount of mis- 
chief they may create, if thereby they can but puff themselves into im- 
portance. We feel assured that the enlarged views, the sagacity, 
and the experience of Daniel Webster will combine to render easy 
the settlement of contingent difficulties; and we rejoice accordingly 
at his appointment. Though the position of the two men is now 
so widely different, one having closed a life of labour in the ser- 
vice of the public,and the other taking again upon himself the bur- 
den of public affairs,we have occasionally thought that a paralleb 
might be run between Daniel Webster and the late Sir Robert Peel. 
Whether questionable or not, we will not pretend to decide, but certain- 
ly the political course of each has been much questioned ; and yet so 
strong was, and is, the conviction of their patriotism, their skill, and 
their abilities, that each country has looked upon its own statesman 
with frequently renewed hopes and expectations. Alas, that of one 
we should have to write in the preterite tense ! 

The following constituted, with Mr. Webster, the new Cabinet of Mr. 
Fillmore. Mr. Corwin, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury ; Mr. Pearce, 
of Ind., Secretary of Interior; Mr. Bates, of Mo., Secretary of War; 
Mr. Graham, of N. C.,Seeretary of the Navy; Mr. N. K. Hall, of N.Y., 
Post-Master-General; Mr. Crittenden, of Ky., Attorney-General. Mr. 
Pearce has declined the appointment; the substitute is not positively 
known. We observe that the journals generally, both Whig and Demo- 
eratic, consider the above as forming a very powerful administration. 





Funerat Honours To GENERAL Taytor, BY THE City or New 
Yorx.—Tuesday last was set apart by the Municipal authorities, for 
this grand metropolitan demonstration ; and though want of space com- 
pels us to decline entering into detail, we must say that the appeal to 
public sympathy was most generally and cordially answered. We be- 
lieve that a larger procession never trod the streets of this city, and 
that none was ever witnessed here by so numerous a body of spectators. 
The persons who took part were certainly not fewer than twenty thou- 
sand, and the lookers-on may be set down at nothing less than ten times 
that number. The military were estimated at about four thousand, the 
firemen at six, anid the great moving mass was made up by members 
of Public Institutions, and the countless hosts of Masonic and Benevo- 
lent Societies. The programme, as usual on these melancholy occasions, 
comprised a march through the principal streets of the city, the perfor- 
mance of a requiem, and the delivery of an eulogy on the dead. The 
City Hall in the Park was the point of departure, and in front of it, the 





solemnities of the day were closed by an eloquent oration from David 
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_ sufficient ground for commuting the original sentence. 
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Grabam, Esq. The habitual line of march was preserved—up Chatham 
street and the Bowery, round Union Square, and down Broadway to 
the Park. A magnificent hearse drawn by eight white horses was one 
of the main objects of attraction. Its pall-bearers, thirty in number, 
were citizens well-known and honoured, many having filled the office of 
mayor of the city. Following the hearse, and also looked upon with 
interest by the crowd, was a led horse, supposed to be “‘ old Whitey,” 
General Taylor’s charger in the Mexican campaign. The substitute 
«gained a loss” by his performance, enthusiastic admirers having 
almost denuded him of mane and tail, in their anxiety for a relic of 
that far-famed steed. 

The trappings of woe were lavishly displayed, more so than on any 
former occasion. Every public building was symbolically decked, and 
many private houses hung out their mourning ensigns. The Astor 
House, the Irving House, and Stewart’s marble-fronted store took the 
lead in this exhibition. 

Taken altogether the pageant was worthy of the gallant soldier and 
upright Magistrate in whose honour it was decreed, and highly credit- 
able to the city of New York. Its excessive length rendered it indeed 
somewhat tedious; but this must be the case, until the many incorpo- 
rated societies are content to be represented by deputations. Three 
o’clock was the hour of starting, and it was after eight before the head 
of the column entered the gates of the Park. We have no further room 
for particulars, save that Great Britain was represented by our Consul, 
Mr. Barclay, in his place with the representatives of other foreign 
countries, and that the St. George’s Society paid also its tribute of 
respect, through its President, officers, and a deputation of members. 








Deatu or MarGAreT FuLtter.—In the great storm that prevailed 
along the coast, on Thursday and Friday of last week, a woman of some 
note came toa most untimely end. She was better known under her 
maiden name, given above, than as the Marchioness d’Ossoli, which 
title she had acquired by marriage with an Italian nobleman; and she 
had, we believe, acquired more celebrity as a foreign correspondent of 
the Tribune, than had fallen to her lot as an author. The melancholy 
circumstances attending her death are briefly these. With her husband 
and one child, she was a passenger in the brig Elizabeth, bound from 
Leghorn to this port, totally wrecked on Friday the 19th inst., at Fire 
Island. The passengers, eight in number, were all drowned, with the 
exception of the Captain’s widow, being unable or unwilling to trust 
themselves to swimming, or to the chance of reaching the shore in a 
terrific sea, by the aid of planks or rafts. The crew escaped by these 
methods. The details are harrowing in the extreme; and the deceased 
lady appears from the evidence of the survivors to have behaved, dur- 
ing the fearful period of uncertainty as to her fate, with remarkable 
courage and calmness. 

In recording her most mournful end, and paying a slight tribute to 
her talents, we abstain from comments on her very peculiar correspon- 
dence with the Tribune—the only portion of her literary labours, with 
which we are acquainted. We join, however, with our able contempo- 
rary in the hope that her unpublished manuscripts may be recovered 
from the wreck. If they come to light, we trust, for the honour of the 
sex, that the fierce propagandism of the Republican maiden will be 
found to have been softened down, when she consented to take an Italian 
title; and that the political vindictiveness displayed in her earlier Euro- 
pean correspondence will have been lost altogether in the more tender, 
more desirable, and far more useful fulfilment of the sacred duties of 
a wife and a mother. 





Tue Parkman Murpver.—The Governor and Canncil of Massa- 
chusetts having referred to the standing Committee on Pardons the 
case of Professor Webster, the Committee has declared that it finds no 
The law there- 
fore takes its course, and the 30th of August is appointed for the exe- 
cution of the sentence. We have not gone deeply into the details of 
this fearful case, though, as our readers know, we have boldly expres- 
sed our opinion on the interference of the press, when the verdict was 
rendered. The papers yesterday gave an account of an interview be- 
tween Dr. Webster and Mr. Littlefield, the janitor, at whose door the 
former had endeavoured to lay the murder, in order to extricate himself 
from the charge. Notwithstanding that we read of both parties seeming 
« deeply impressed,” the particulars convey to our minds another pic- 
ture of stolid indifference on the part of the man of science, tlie exhi- 
bition of which throughout hss formed the remarkable feature of the 
affair. 

At.antic Sreamers.—The good steamer Atlantic of Collins’s line 
arrived here on Sunday morning early, having madethe run from Liv- 
erpool in the remarkably short time of ten days and fifteen hours, from 
dock to dock. The Asia, Judkins, of the Cunard line was close at her 
heels, having been off Halifax last Sunday evening, after a run of eight 
days and seven hours. She was there detained by fog. Fifty hours 
thence would have brought her here in ten days and nine hours. 
There is no fair test between rival vessels unless they sail simultaneous- 
ly from and for the same ports; still, we cannot yet give up the palm. 








Ca.irorn1A.—Accounts from San Francisco are brought down to the 
18th ult, ; and we learn with sincere regret that another disastrous fire 
has occurred at that place. Three hundred houses are said to have 
been destroyed, and the loss is roughly estimated at from three to five 
millions of dollars. Be it what it may, there is a wonderful elasticity 


« in the Californians; and we shall probably hear by the next mail that 
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| the burnt district is covered with new buildings. 





AnorHer Marine Disaster.—On board the brig Elizabeth, whose 
fate is mentioned above, was a full-length statue of the late J. C. Cal- 
houn, the work of Hiram Powers. Its recovery is very doubtful. This 

dat sculptor appears to be singularly unfortunate in his shipments. 

Eve” narrowly escaped loss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ToronTo, July 16, 1850. 

The Legislative business of the past week presents few points worth 
reporting, for the benefit of distant readers: and I shal} accordingly 
confine my notices of Parliamentary sayings and doings within narrow 
limits. 

Much valuable time has been wasted in the Lower House in discus- 
sing the salary of the Superintendent of Education in Western Canada. 
It appears that the salary of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, who fills that im- 

rtant office so ably an erg Bog less by £80 than that given to 
Dr Meilleur in LowerCanada. This seems particularly unjust when 
the amount of labour falling to the share of eachis considered, the num- 
ber of schools to look after in the Western section of the Province bei 
about double those in the French portion. But the distinction is stil 
more obvious, when the merits of the two individuals are brought into 
comparison. There is no use in wounding the feelings of Dr. Meilleurs, 
who isan ‘amiable enough man in private life, by giving my opinion of 
his qualifications. But it may not be inappropriate to quote what is said 
of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson by one who was in his time a bitter political 
opponent, and would even now gladly dispense with hisservices, if the 
duty could be as efficiently done by another. Mr. Hineks, the Inspector 
General, in the course of the debate, made the following avowal. 

He would now refer to the remark of the hon. member fer Toronto, that the in- 
crease of the Superintendent’s salary was an inference that the administration de- 
sired that gentleman’s s rt. He desired to state how he had acted toward him 

(Mr. Ryerson) since he entered the government. He knew he (Mr. R.} had 
written Ts some years ago in defence of Lord Metcalfe. It was true, he (Mr. 
Hincks) was then warmly opposed to him. The mivistry found him a very formi- 
dable opponent. He was appointed to the office he now held by the former admin- 
stration. When the present ministry came into power, it was determined to re- 
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move him, and he (Mr. Hincks) perhaps sympathized in that wish, and there were 
two or three ways by which it was proposed tobe effected. It was first s sted 
to make ita political office, but he objected to that, and therefore they could not re- 
move him on political grounds. Another class suggested that the office should be 
abolished, but that would have been injurious to the public. The last question 
was, if that office could not be abolished, was there any charge which could be 
brought against the incumbent which would justify the government to dismiss him ? 
He (Mr. Hincks) held that there was not. That being the case, the next subject to 
be considered was the course which was to be followed toward him, and he held 
that it was his duty to give. him (Mr. Ryerson) his most cordial support as a public 
officer, and that course he believed was necessary for the efficiency of the public 
service. Sincethen he frequently found it necessary to have that gentleman’s ad- 
vice on the bill, and he believed that no man had more knowledge of the practical 
working of the School Bill, and it would be pertect insanity for any Administration 
to refuse to have his assistance upon that subject. 

It is satisfactory to add, that the discussion, though it took a wide 
range, and had more to do with the doings of the Finance Committee 
than the School Bill, ended, as it ought to do, in voting the £500 per 
annum to Dr. Ryerson. 

The Post Office Bill introduced by the Hon. Mr. Hincks, has advanced 
a stage. The salaries of the Postmasters at Montreal and the princi- 
yes tame, were, in my opinion, very unwisely cut down from £500 
to . 

One of the most important bills introduced this session is undoubted- 
ly that of the Hon. Mr. Badgley for codifying the Criminal Laws of the 
Province. The labour of consolidation has been most efficiently = 
formed, and no one bore more emphatic testimony to the value of Mr. 
Badgley’s Criminal Code, than Mr. L. J. Papineau, whose observations 
on the point are at the same time generous and statesmanlike. 

A very injudicious attack on Mr. H. 8. Boulton by the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands (Mr. Poree) brought out the looked for explanation as 
to the judgeship, which the ministry did not bestow on the ex-Chief 
Justice of Newfoundland. Though not atall grieved at Mr. Boulton’s 
disappointment,there can be little doubt that the learned gentleman was 
most scurvily treated by his quondam allies. Though he did not bring 
forward documentary evidence of a direct offer of the office, the inten- 
tion to bestow it was so far an understood arrangement, that he was 
consulted about his successor in the representation of Norfolk, and 
canvassed by a nephew of one of the ministry, for an office in the pa- 
tronage of each Judge of Assize. The service on which Mr. Boulton 
more especially plumed himself—his celebrated amendments to make 
the Rebellion Losses Bill adegree more palatable to Upper Canada— 
was most cavalierly disposed of by Mr. Baldwin, who declared that it 
had done the Government more harm than good. Poor Mr. Boulton! 

A Resolution to continue the geological survey of the Province was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. Logan’s Report of the progress of this in- 
teresting work has lately been issued; and I am glad to find that his 
labours are estimated at their proper value. 

A Bill to legalize the importation of American reprints of English 
Copyright Works is before the House, and will ae pass. It 
is similar to that in force in other British Provinces, and imposes a 
duty of twenty per cent., ostensibly for the benefit of the English 
author, but in what way it will operate to his advantage has always 
been a mystery that I could not fathom. Q. Q. 


MonTrREAL, 23d July, 1850. 

We have lately had a great deal of rain in these parts, which is said 
to have done some injury to the crops, but not to any serious extent. 
The weather is now, however, again fair, and the heat is excessive. 
The town, for some time, has been full of those Southern travellers 
who were kept away for the last two or three years by the cholera and 
ship fever, which then prevailed here during the travelling season. 
Our hotel-keepers are consequently in the best possible humour with 
the existing condition of things, and even the great champion of Inde- 
ndence would scarcely find one among them, for the nonce, to second 
is next groan over our terrible state of Colonial degradation. Busi- 
ness is, indeed, generally dull, as it always is at this period; but I am 
informed by one of our first merchants that the result of the year's 
business is certain to show a large increase over that of last year. So, 
if we are to give credit to Shelley’s celebrated axiom, revolutionists 
and lovers of mere change will not havea very favourable field for their 
labours in Canada for some short time to come, at least Men, says a 
writer, whose namel forget, know when they are prosperous, and 
though they love to grumble, no amount of rhetoric will persuade a 
nation that is in the possession of liberty, to risk a contest in order to 
obtain a change in their form of government. P 
The accounts from Toronto are more amusing than profitable—or, at 














all events, the doings there might be considered amusing, were they 
not still more calculated to excite disgust. The chief actor on the 
scene is an avowed and disappointed office-hunter, who seems so lost to 
all shame as to have thrown aside even that decent hypocrisy, which, 
if not a virtue in itself, is truly said to be the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. Besides this, we have drunkards accusing others of drunk- 
enness ; politicians who have openly repuiliated every act of their past 
lives, accusing their opponents of inconsistency ; and men who express 
their desire of casting off their allegiance, like an old government, talk- 
ing of honour and loyalty. Verily, we seem to have arrived at that 
stage in public affairs, when “ all principles are lost sight of, and all 
political contention is reduced to a scramble for office’—with this ad- 
ditional feature, too, that the scramble is as baseless as it is undigni- 
fied and disgraceful. I am far from saying, however, that the whole of 
our legislators are justly liable to such a reproach. Of the once pow- 
erful, respectable, and talented Conservative party, Messrs. Badgley, 
W. B. Robinson, MacDonald, of Kingston, and J. H. Cameron are men 
who would do honour to any party, and whose conduct throughout has 
been alike worthy of their own high characters, and the principles and 
views they have always lett 

The question of Retrenchment has got the Ministry into what is vul- 
garly called “‘afix.” They have exhibited an extraordinary want of 
tact, in conducting this movement. I do not believe that they are op- 
posed to the reform of existing abuses or to retrenching the public ex- 
penditure, as far as consistent with the necessities of good government. 
But they neglected, in the outset, to define the principles on which the 
retrenchment was to be carried out, and the consequence, as might have 
been expected, was that everybody brought forward his own pet reform, 
which led to all sorts of squabbles, disagreements, blunders and confu- 
sion, They had no settled plan, no system, and I much fear that the 
movement, instead of being a benefit to the country, will prove a pre- 
sent failure and the source of future dissension and mischief. 

It is said that the Legislature will be prorogued about the 15th of 
August. Ishould imagine, from the mass of business still to go through, 
that it will be near the end of that month before the Session ean be 
brought toa close. Many of the most important measures will have to 
be put off till next year. 

I see by a Despatch from Earl Grey to Sir John Harvey, that the 
Colonial Secretary is opposed to granting Imperial aid for the construc- 
tion of the Quebec and Halifax Railway. There is one important point 
gained, nevertheless, asit appearstome. Formerly, Lord Grey insisted 
that the scheme was impracticable, because it would not pay, in a com- 
mercial point of view; he now, waives that objection, and merely de- 
clines to pledge the security of the British Government for the necessary 
sum for this undertaking, because the state of the Imperial treasury, 
and the demands onit for other purposes, would not now justify the Mi- 
a in taking such a step. This is certainly one difficulty got 
rid of. 

You will perceive by the Toronto papers that a quarrel has sprung 
up between the House of Assembly and the Press. From the state- 
ments as put forth, I should say the House was wrong in backing the 
member whe was the origin of the feud, and who brought it on himself. 
It was a silly business from the beginning, and no one with a grain of 
good sense would have gone to such lengths in the matter as the Hon- 
ourable member has thought proper to go. I do not know what their 
High Mightinesses’ Fourth Estates mean to do, but it strikes me that 
they have weakened their case by allowing the reporter of the G/obe— 
the supposed offender—to offer an apology in the premises. The wri- 
ting clerks of the two Houses of Parliament have resigned in a body, in 
Consequence of the Retrenchment Committee ot sama to pay them 
what they consider a fair remuneration for their labours. This dispute 
was concerning a shilling or two per day. r.F. 


PAusic. 


Music 1s Lonpon.—To attempt to describe the musical season of London, 
would be useless, unless we chronicled every event from the first of January to 
the lastof Derember. There is of course a short season over which fashion reigns } 
supreme, when all the musical talent in the world is congregated in the vast Me- j 
tropolis, presenting an amount of first class attraction, unequalled in any capital of 
Europe. In fashionable parlance, music is nothing except during four months of 
the year, when the Opera and the Ballet, with their extraordinary fascinations for 
ear and eye, are in full operation, It is true that the blaze of musical glory is then 











at its point of greatest brilliancy; but the musical season, the season for good m.. 
sic is, in London, literally all the year round. In London may be heard Opera in 
English, German, French, and Italian; the great sacred works of Handel, Haydn 
and Mendelssohn, and music of a miscejlaneous character every night in the year, 
in one or another part of London. The West End is not the exclusive home on 
Music ; norcan the city boast of that distinction. Every parish in those solid 
miles of houses, has its institutes, the members of which form musical bodies, giy- 
ing their weekly or semi-monthly concerts, at which the gest resident and foreign 
artists, vocal and instrumental, are engaged. These form au enormously eXlensive 
series of concerts not included in the so-called “Season.” Then there are the splendiq 
choral performances at Exeter Hall, the New St. Martin's Hall, with its concer, 
immense classes, and Musical Circulating Library—the Philharmonic Concerts aed 
rehearsals ; ,the Ancient Concerts—the Societa Armonica—the Choral Society— 
the Choral Harmonists—the Wednesday Evening Concerts—the Instrumenta) 
Quartette Concerts—the Classical Chamber Concerts (the most delightful of all 
classes of concerts), of Sterndale Bennett, Willy, Thomas, Molique, and a hos, ” 
other‘distinguished musicians, each having his circle of refined admirers and patrons 
Besides all these, and we have forgotten many, all the wandering celebrities, vocal 
and instrumental, and their name is Legion, who flock to London during the year, 
give their two or three concerts each, at which the most brilliant talent is generally 
assembled; and last though not least, we must mention the countless concerts o( 
the Professors resident in London. These concerts are annual, and are iy every 
sense of the word, benefits. There the Professors are esteemed for their art, an,{ 
pupils and friends make it a point of honour to support their concerts to the utmost 
of their power. The liberal prices paid for tickets enable the Professors to pre 
sent considerable attractions in their programmes, and from two to five hundred 
pounds sterling, according to the extent of the connexion, may be stated as the 
average profits on such oceasions. This is a fair reward for professional labour 
and exertions. Many of the nobility and wealthy gentlemen of London open thei; 
vast mansions for the concerts of professional ladies and gentlemen; the tickers 
vary in price from one to two guineas, and as every avenue of such mansion jg 
generally { crowded, a rich harvest is always reaped. What a pleasing novelty i: 
would be to a New York Professor could he make his expenses at a concert given 
by himself! The utter want of considerate patronage in this city has effec: ially 
killed this class of concert. They used to be the most delightful re-unions, where 
the best class of music was ever heard, but as the Professors had all the trouble 
and anxiety, and afterwards had to pay considerable losses, they gave up such un- 
profitable undertakings in despair. 

From the above accoant our readers will glean an iudefinite idea of the magni- 
tude of the musical operations in London ; of the remarkable excellence; of their 
endless variety. Thanks to the liberal and judicious patronage of her Mojssty, the 
English musicians receive their full share of honour and profit, and are not treated 
with that cold and ungenerous neglect which clouded their prospects and stayed 
their career for many years past. It would be impossible to enumerate al! the 
musical entertainments which have taken place in London, during the present, 
season, inthe small space we can devote to the subject; we shall therefore content 
ourselves w:th recording the operatic season of 1850, and a few other events inev- 
itably connected with it. 

We will speak first of the old Opera House, commonly called Her Majesty's 
Theatre. It commenced its operations with the Medea of Meyer, which Pasta 
rendered so famous. Madlle. Parodi was the Medea, supported by Madlle, Giuli- 
ani, and Signore Michelle, Beletti, and Calzolari. The new ballet was es Meta- 
morphoses, with Carlutta Grisi as premiere danseuse. This was followed by 
“ Nino” and “ Ernani ;” in the first, Parodi and Signore Lorenza, &c.; in the 
second, Parodi and Simms Reeves. Lucia de Lammermoor gave Catherine 
Hayes and Simms Reeves an opportunity to exhibit themselves in their best roles. 
Next came Don Pasquale, with Sontag and the inimitable Lablache. This was 
the first real sensation of the season, and gave profound satisfaction. This was fol- 
lowed by Il Barbiere and Don Giovanni. We quote the following from a most 
critical authority, for the benefit of those who were so dissatisfied with the cast 
and the performance of Don Giovanni at the Astor Place Opera House. 


“ Don Giavonni.””—As we had occasion to remark last year when speaking of Ler 
Susanna, no one sings the lighter music of Mozart so thoroughly to our liking as 
Madame Sontag—no one so fully draws out the composer’s meaning, or graces 1's 
pauses and ritornels with such graceful discretion. Her Zerlina in point of siy'¢ 
was delightful to hear. Signor Lablache was almost in hie old grand voice « 
Leporello. Signor Coletti did his best,—but that does not make a good Do» ( 

ni. Mdlle. Parodi was a woeful and grim Donna Anna, and sang fear/u\!y 01 
tune; Madame Giuliani was a harsh and acid Donna Elvira ; Signor (alu 
lari rendered the nullity of Don Ottavio extra nulls We have never heard the 
“ trio of the masks”’ (to use the French specification) so badly given. The firs: act, 
as a whole, was very coarse and very dreary.—Mr. Balfe’s foot amounting to a 
limb—which is more than a feature—in every concerted piece.” 


Le Nozze di Figaro was the next novelty, in which Catherine Hayes appeared 
as Cherubino, the page, to nobody’s satisfaction but her own. J Lombardi a‘orc- 
ed Signor Beaucarde an opportunity to make a triumphant debut, and he took al 
vantage of the opportunity thus offered. Madame Ida Bertrand made but a doubt 
ful success as Pierotto in Linda di Chamounix. The expected contralto proved to 
be only a mezzo-soprano. J Puritani and one or two other hackneyed operas 
filled up the time until the appearance of Madlle. Frezzolini in Lucrezia ; but 
though much was expected from this source, little was gained either of profit «: 
pleasure. Her first impression was not favourable, and her second, Adina, 
Elisir d’ Amore, finished what little excitement the papers had caused previous: 
her debut. F 

The production of the T’empesta was the triumph of the season. Sontag, Pa 
rodi, Beaucarde, Coletti, and Lablache personated the principal roles. ‘The oper® 
was fully described in the Albion a week or two since. Such are the main features 
of the operatic season at her Majesty’s Theatre, for the year 1850. We shall in out 
next give a detail of the Italian Opera at Covent Garden, compare them, and take 
their measure faithfully. There will be found a strong contrast in the programmes 
of the two Opera Houses. 
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MapaME ANNA Bisnop.—This celebrated lady and delicious vocalist 's @ 
length in our city. Mr. Bochsa is also here, but of what they are going to do, w¢ 
know nothing but by report. We shall probably be able to give our readers some 
account of them in our next. Their success down South has been extraordinary 

Mr. W. A. KinG’s GRAND ORGAN Concert.--This interesting concert, % 
nounced in our last, took place on Monday evening. It was well attended, and Mre 
King’s performance of the many difficult pieces announced, was masterly in te 
extreme. Mrs. Edward’ Loder and Mr. Meyer sang with their usual excellent 
and the whole concert gave unqualified satisfaction. 





Brana. 


The closing of the winter Theatres has left Niblo’s and the Opera Company “ 
Castle Garden in full possession of the patronage of the town. The management 
at Niblo’s, too, have wisely given up their abortive attempts to present the legiti- 
mate drama, and are repaid by a respectable attendance nightly of the old habitues 
of this really elegant and fashionable resort. The continued success of “The Is- 
land of Jewels,” has led to the revival of “ Fortunio” in a style of superior exce" 
lence; and the bills announce an entire new Extravaganza as being ir active re 
hearsal. “ Fortuniv” is, perhaps, the most carefully written of all Plauché’s 
tempts atthis hybrid species of nodern dramatic literature. It is teeming with W*s 
and, with its popular melodies, clever parodies, and coinic illustrations, forms al 
together an agreeable entertainment. It is played exceedingly well at Niblo’s ; 
Chippendale in Alfourite, and Mrs. Vernon in the Princess Vindicti, their orig’ 
nal parts at “ Old Drnry,” are in full force; indeed, they are the “stars’’ ot wen 
piece, and are in truth models of the mock heroic style, both in the delivery of the 
language and in action. Popular as this species of exhibition has become, 't * a 
curious fact how few of our players have hit the precise character of the burlesque. 
Either the point of the jokes is lost by atame and inefficient rendering, of 4 ridicu 
lously overcharged style is adopted, peculiarly offensive. 

As these extravaganzas are usurping the place once occupied by real comedy, 
our actors should form a style adapted to them, for the public seem to relish the 
innovation, and they appear likely to hold pussession of the stage for some time 
to come. Itis useless to rail at the vagaries of public taste, or t deplore over the 
folly of beiug ar.used with the representation of “ Nursery Tales”’ Liennaed extra 
vaganzas, after all, find their prototypes in the classic writers of Greece ae 
Rome ; and in the present decline of genuine Comedy, they serve the purpose °° 
being vehicles for sbowing “ the manners living as they rise,” untrammelled by we 
tention to unities, or attempted portraiture of characters, which, from the gael 
uniformity pervading uearly all classes, it is now difficult for the dramatist ' 
obtain. 
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——— 
THE LATE SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


In the following brief narrative of the principal facts in the life of 
the great statesman who has just been snatched from among us, we 
ast disclaim all intention of dealing with his biography in any search- 
- or ambitious spirit. The national loss is so great, the bereavement 
in den, that we cannot sit down calmly either to eulogize or arraign 
ad memory of the deceased. We cannot forget that it was not a week 
: » we were occupied in recording and commenting upon his last elo- 
po address to that Assembly which had so often listened with breath- 
jess attention to his statesmanlike expositions ofpolicy. We freely 
confess, too, that, however much under ordinary circumstances we feel 
‘¢ our duty to be prepared with such information as is most likely to 
interest the public, the death of poor Sir Robert Peel was an exception- 
al case. It was too revolting to prepare the biography of so great a 
man while he was yet alive—crushed and mangled indeed, and with 
little hope of recovery—but still alive. We could do little else when 
the mournful intelligence reached us that Sir Robert Peel was no more 
than pen & few expressions of sorrow and respect. Even now the fol- 
iowing imperfect record of facts, prepared, as it has been, in the course 
of a few hours, must be accepted as a poor substitute for the biography 
of that great Englishman whose loss will be felt almost as a private 
pereavement by every family throughout the British Empire. 
Sir Robert Peel was in the 63d year of his age, ee ~~ born near 
Bury, in Lancashire, on the 5th of February, 1788. is father was a 
manufacturer on a pees scale, and aman of much natural ability, and 
of almost unequalled opulence. Full of a desire to render his son and 
robable successor worthy of the influence and the vast wealth which 
e had to bestow, the first Sir Robert Peel took the utmost pains per- 
sonally with the my f training of the future Prime Minister. He re- 
tained his son under his own immediate superintendence until he arri- 
vedat a sufficient age to be sent to Harrow. Mr. Robert Peel went to 
Harrow certainly a ready recipient of scholarship, but by no means an 
advanced schoolboy. From the outset he was assiduous, docile, and 
submissive, yet in the prompt and vigorous performance of school du- 
ties he lagged for atime behind boys who in everything but experience 
were infinitely his inferiors. This, however, was only a temporary 
check at the threshold ofa great career. Headvanced rapidly and se- 
curely, and soon left all competition in the rear ; but he wanted the ani- 
mal energy and buoyancy of spirit which give pre-eminence out of school. 
Lord Byron, his contemporary at Harrow, wasa better declaimer and 
a more amusing actor, but in sound learning and laborious application 
to school duties young Peel had no equal. So marked was his superiorit 
in these respects that the unanimous opinion of the little senate to whic 
he then gave laws was, that he could not fail to be a Cabinet Minister 
at an early age. Masters and scholars shared this sentiment. He had 
scarcely completed his 16th year when he left Harrow and became a 
gentleman commoner, of Christ Church, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of A.B.,in Michaelmas Term, 1808, with unprecedented dis- 
tinction. Advisedly it may be said that his success was unprecedented, 
for the present system of examination being then new, no man before 
his time ever took the honours of a double first class—first in classics, 
first in mathematics. It did so happen that Mr. Peel was the first re- 
cipient of that much-prized object of youthful ambition. 

The year 1809 saw him attain his majority, and saw him also take 
his seat in the House of Commons as member for the ancient city of 
Cashel, in the county of Tipperary—a place not then returning the 
nominee of the popular party in Ireland, but the man who, on account 
of party interests or other considerations, could find favour in the sight 
of Mr. Richard Pennefather, who, in the phraseology of that day, ‘* had 
the patronage of Cashel.’’ Whether similarity of opinion in matters 
political, or a more direct influence, may have led to Mr. Peel’s being 
member for Cashel, one need not at this distance of time too minutely 
inquire. Whatever may have been the consideration, the 12 voters of 
Cashel (then the only electors in that city) enjoyed his first services in 
Parliament and continued to call him their member till the general 
election in 1812, when he came in for Chippenham, a Wiltshire borough, 
where he acquired—probably by means similar to those used at Cashel 
—the honour of a seat in Parliament. The main difference between the 
two boroughs consisted in the fact that in the former case he had only 

12 constituents, in the latter 135. 

The first Sir Robert Peel had long been a member of the House of 
Commons, and the early efforts of his sonin that assembly were regar- 
ded with considerable interest not only on account of his University re- 

utation, but also because he was the son of such a father. He didnot, 
owever, begin public life by staking his fame on the results of an elabo- 
rate oration ; on the contrary, he rose now and then on comparatively 
unimportant occasions ; made a few brief modest remarks, stated a fatt 
or two, explained a difficulty when he happened to understand the mat- 
terinhand better than others, and then sat down without taxing too 
severely the patience or good-nature of an auditory accustomed to great 
performances. Still in the second year of his l’arliamentary course he 
ventured to make a set speech, when, at the commencement of the ses- 
sion of 1810, he seconded the address in reply to the King’s speech 
Thenceforward for 19 years a more highflying Tory than Mr. Peel was 
not to be found within the walls of Parliament. Lord Eldon applauded 
him as a young and valiant champion of those abuses in the State which 
were then fondly called ‘ the institutions of the country,” Lord Sid- 
mouth regarded him as his rightful political heir, and even the Duke of 
Cumberland patronised Mr.Peel. He further became the favourite e/éve of 
Mr. Perceval, then First Lord of the Treasury, and entered office as Un- 
der-Secretary for the Home Department. Mr. Richard Ryder, uncle 
of the present Earl of Harrowby, was at that time the principal Secre- 
tary. Hecontinued in the Home Department for two years, not often 
speaking in Parliament, but rather qualifying himself for those prodi- 
gious labours in debate, in council, and in office, which it has since been 
his lot to encounter and perform. 

In the mouth of May, 1812, Mr. Perceval fell by the hand of an as- 
sassin, and the composition of the Ministry necessarily underwent a 
great change. The result, so far as Mr. Peel was concerned, was that 
he was appointed Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
This was an office which in those days, and long afterwards, it was the 
practice of successive Governments to confer upon the most promising 
of the youthful members of their party. Mr. Peel had only reached his 
“6th year when, in the month of September, 1812, the duties of that 
anxious and laborious position wereintrusted to his hands. The late 
Duke of Richmond held the office of Viceroy, and Mr. Vesey Fitzger- 
ald, afterwards Lord Fitzgerald, that of Chancellor, of the Exchequer 
for Ireland. The Legislative Union was then but lately consummated, 
and the demand for Catholic emancipation had given rise to an agita- 
tion of only very recent date. But in proportion toits novelty so was 
its vigour. Mr. Peel was, therefore, as the representative of the old 
Tory Protestant school, called upon to encounter a storm of unpopular- 
ity such as not even an Irish Secretary has ever beenexposed to. No 
term of reproach was too strong; no amount of obloquy considered dis- 
proportioned to the high enormities which the Roman Catholic party 
charged upon him whom they would never call by any other appellation 
than “ Orange Peel.” That he bore it all with becoming fortitude, 
and resented it as often as it was safe to do so, isno more than the sub- 
Sequent course of his life would lead one toexpect. But he sometimes 
Went a little further, and condescended personally to take notice of the 
Offensive violence which marked the course of Irish opposition. The 
late Mr. O'Connell at various public meetings, and in various forms, 
through the agency of the press, poured forth upon Mr. Peel a torrent 
of invective, which went beyondieven his extraordinary performances in 
the Science of scolding. At lengthhe received from Mr. Peel a com- 
munication in the shape of a hostile message. Sir Charles Saxton, who 
was Under-Secretary in Ireland, had an interview first with Mr. 0’Con- 
nell and afterwards with a friend of that gentleman, a Mr. Lidwell. 
Negotiations went on for three or four days, when Mr. O’Connell was 

ken into custody and bound over to keep the peace towards all his 

fellow-subjects injIreland. Mr. Peel and his friend immediately came 
to this country, and subsequent?y proceeded to the continent. Mr. 
0 Connell followed them to London, but the police were active enough 
to bring him before the Chief Justice of England, when he entered into 
Tecognizances to keep the peace towards all His Majesty’s subjects ; 
and so ended one of the few personal squabbles in which Mr. eel had 
ever been engaged. 

Fer six years he held the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 

Rant, at a time when the government was conducted upon what might 
oo “‘anti-conciliation principles.” The opposite course was 

ey yatta Mr. Peel’s immediate successor, Mr. Charles Grant, now 
ental oe That a Chief Secretary so circumstanced, struggling to 
ri ng extreme Orangeism in its dying agonies, should have been called 
silken to encounter great toil and anxiety, is a truth too obvious to need 
fing tion. That in these straits Mr. Peel acquitted himself with in- 

te address was as readily acknowled at that time as it has ever been 
even in the zenith of his fame. He introduced and defended many Irish 


measures, including some peace-preservation bills. The establishment 


of the constabulary force in that country has, however, been amongst 
the most permanent results of his administration. It is, moreover, one 
which may be considered as the experimental or preliminary step to 
the introduction of that system of metropolitan police, which gives se- 
curity to person and property amidst the congregated millions of the 
vast cluster of cities, boroughs, and villages which we call “ London,” 
and which has since been extended to every considerable provincial 
town. The minor measures of Sir Robert Peel’s administration in Ire- 
land possess, at this distance of time, but few features of interest to 
readers who live in the year 1850. He held office in that country under 
three successive Viceroys, the Duke of Richmond, Earl Whitworth, and 
Ear! Talbot, all of whom have long since passed away from this life, 
their names and their deeds alike forgotten. But the history of their 
Chief Secretary happens not to have been composed of such perishable 
materials, and we now approach one of the most memorable passages of 
his eventful career. He was Chairman of the great Bullion Commit- 
tee ; but before he engaged in that stupendous task he had resigned the 
Chief-Secretaryship of Ireland. As a consequence of the report of that 
committee, he took charge of and introduced the bill for authorizing a 
return to cash payments which bears his name, and which measure re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament in the year 1819. That measure 
brought upon Mr. Peel no slight or temporary odium. The first Sir 
Robert Peel was then alive, and altogether differed from his son as to 
the tendency of his measure. It was roundly asserted at the time, 
and very faintly denied, that it rendered that gentleman a more wealthy 
man, by something like half a million sterling, than he had previously 
been. The deceased statesman, however, must in common justice be 
acquitted of any sinister purpose. 

This narrative now reaches the year 1820, when we have to relate 
the only domestic event in the history of Sir Robert Peel which re- 
quires notice. On the 8th of June, at Upper Seymour-street, London, 
being then in the 33d year of his age, he married Julia, daughter of 
Sir John Floyd, who had then attained the age of 25. 

Two years afterwards there was a lull in public affairs, which gave 
somewhat the appearance of tranquillity ; Lord Sidmouth was growing 
old, he thought that his system was successful, and that at length he 
might find repose. He considered it then consistent with his public 
duty to consign to younger and stronger hands the seals of the Home 
Department. He accepted a seat in the Cabinet without office, and con- 
tinued te give his support to Lord Liverpool, his ancient political chief. 
In permitting his mantle to fall upon Mr. Peel, he thought he was as- 
isting to invest with authority one whose views and policy were as nar- 
row as his own, and whose practice in carrying them out would be not 
less rigid and uncompromising. But, like many others, he lived long 
enough to be grievously disappointed by the subsequent career of him 
whom the Liberal party have since called ‘ the great Minister of pro- 
gress,” and whom their — have not scrupled to designate by 
appellations too harsh to be repeated in these hours of sorrow and be- 
reavement. On the 17th January, 1822, Mr. Peel was installed at the 
head of the [lome Department, where he remained undisturbed till the 
political demise of Lord Liverpool in the spring of 1827. And here fora 
moment the narrative of his official life may be interrupted, in order to 
remind the reader that he did not always represent in Parliament such 
insignificant places as Cashel and Chippenham. The most distinguish- 
ed man that has filled the chair of the House of Commons in the present 
century was Charles Abbott, afterwards Lord Colchester. In the sum- 
mer of 1817 this gentleman had completed 16 years of hard service in 
that most eminent office, and he had represented the University of Ox- 
ford for 11 years. His valuable labours having been rewarded with a 
pension and a peerage, he took his seat, full of years and honours, 
among the hereditary legislators of the land, and left a vacancy in the 
representation of his alma mater, which Mr. Peel above all living 
men was deemed the mast fitting person to occupy. At that time he 
was an intense Tory—or as the lrish called him, an Orange Protestant 
of the deepest dye—one prepared to make any sacrifice for the mainte- 
nance of Church and State as established by the Revolution of 1688. 
Who, therefore, so fit as he to represent the loyalty, learning, and or- 
thodoxy of Oxford? To have done so had been the object of Mr. Can- 
ning’s young ambition, but in 1817 he could not be so ungrateful to 
Liverpool as to reject its representation even for the early object of his 
Parliamentary affections. Mr. Peel, therefore, was returned in the 
month of June, without opposition, for that constituency which many 
consider the most important in the land—a constituency with which 
Mr. Peel remained on the best possible terms for an unbroken period 
of 12 years. i 

The question of the repeal of the penal laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics, which severed so many political connections, was, however, 
destined to separate Mr. Peel from Oxford. In the year 1528 rumours 
of the coming change were rife, and many expedients were devised to 
extract from Mr. Secretary Peel his opinions on the Catholic question. 
But with the impenetrable reserve which ever marked his character 
he baffled inquiry and left all curiosity at fault. At last the hard ne- 
cessities of the (tovernment rendered further concealment impossible, 
and out came the frightful truth that Mr. Peel was no longer an 
Orangeman. The ardent friends who had frequently supported his 
Oxford elections, and the hot partisans who shouted ‘ Peel and Pro- 
testantism” at the Brunswick Clubs, reviled him for his defection in no 
measured terms. On the 4th of February, 1829, he addressed a letter 
to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, stating in many well turned phrases 
that the Catholic question must be forthwith adjusted, under advice in 
which he concurred; and that, therefore, he considered himself bound 
to resign that trust which the University had during so many years 
confided to his hands. Mr. Peel’s resignation was accepted; but as the 
avowed purpose of that important step was to give his constituents an 
opportunity of pronouncing an opinion upon a change of policy, he 
merely accepted the Chiltern Hundreds with the intention of immediate- 
ly becoming a candidate for the seat in Parliament which he had just 
vacated. At this election Mr. Peel was opposed by Sir Robert Inglis, 
who was elected by 755 to 609. Mr. Peel was therefore obliged to cast 
himself on the favour of Sir Mannasseh Lopez, who returned him for the 
borough of Westbury in Wiltshire, which undignified constituency he 
continued to represent during two years, until at the general election 
in 1830, he was chosen for Tamworth, in the representation of which 
borough he has continued for exactly 20 years. ; 

The main features of his official life still remain to be noticed. With 
the exception of Lord Palmerston, no statesman of modern times has 
spent so many years in the civil service of the Crown as Sir Robert 
Peel. Ifno account be taken of the short time he was engaged upon 
the Bullion Committee in effecting the change in the currency, and in 
opposing for a few months the Ministries of Mr. Canning and Lord 
Goderich, it may be stated that from 1810 to 1830 he formed part of 
the Government, and presided over it as First Minister in 1834-5, as 
well as from 1841 to 1846 inclusive. During the time that he held the 
office of Home Secretary under Lord Liverpool he effected many im- 
portant changes in the administration of domestic affairs, and many 
legislative improvements of a practical and comprehensive character. 
But his fame as a member of Parliament was principally sustained at 
this period of his life by the extengive and admirable alterations which 
he effected inthe criminal law. Romilly and Mackintosh had preceded 
him in the great work of reforming and humanizing the code of Eng- 
land. For his hand, however, was reserved the introduction of amelio- 
rations which they had long toiled and struggled for in vain. The 
Ministry through whose influence he was enabled to carry these salu- 
tary reforms lost its chiefin the person of Lord Liverpool, during the 
early part of the year 1827. When Mr. Canning undertook to forma 
Government, Mr. l’eel, the late Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, 
and other eminent Tories of that day, threw up office, and are said to 
have persecuted Mr. Canning with a degree of rancour far outstripping 
the legitimate bounds of political hostility. At least those were the 
sentiments expressed by some of the less discreet friends of Mr. Can- 
ning. It was certainly the opinion held by the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck when he said that ** they hounded to the death my illustrious rel- 


evidently derived its intensity from a long cherished sense of the inju- 
ries supposed to have been inflicted upon Mr. Canning. Inthe language 
of Lord George Bentinck, and in that of many others who had not the 
excuse of private friendship, there was much of exaggeration, if not of 
absolute error. It is the opinion of men not ill informed respecting the 
sentiments of Canning, that he considered Peel as his true political sue- 
cessor—as a statesman competent to the task of working out that large 
and liberal policy which he fondly hoped the Tories might, however 
tardily, be induced to sanction. At all events, he is believed not to 
have entertained towards Mr. Peel any personal hostility, and to have 
stated during his short-lived tenure of office, that that gentleman was 
the only member of his party who had not treated him with ingratitude 
and unkindness. Po 

In the month of January, 1828, the Wellington Ministry took office 
and held it till November 1830. Mr. Peel’s reputation suffered dur- 





anti-Catholic Sew y ee lost the force of 20 years’ ay. and 
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under unheard of disadvantages introduced the very measure he had 
spent so many years in opposing. The debates upon Catholic Eman- 
cipation, which preceded the great Reform question, constitute a 
period in the life of Sir Robert Peel which 20 years ago every one 
would have considered its chief and prominent feature. There can be 
no doubt that the course he then adopted demanded greater moral 
courage than at any previous period of his life he had been called upon 
to exercise. He believed himself incontestably in the right ; he be- 
lieved, with the Duke of Wellington, that the danger of civil war was 
imminent, and that such an event was immeasurably a greater evil 
than surrendering the boasted constitution of 1688. But he was called 
upon to snap asunder a Parliamentary connexion of 12 years with a 
great University, in which the most interesting pete of his youth had 
been passed ; he was called upon to encounter the reproaches of adhe- 
rents whom he had often led in well fought contests against the advo- 
cates of what was termed ‘civil and religious liberty ;” he hadfurther 
to tell the world that the character of public men for consistency, how- 
ever precious, is not to be directly opposed to the common weal; and to 
communicate to many the novel as well as unpalatable truth that what 
they deemed ‘* principle” must give way to what he called ‘ expedien- 
cy.” Itis to be expected, however, that posterity will do him the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that, if he accomplished much, he suffered much in 
the performance of what he believed to be his highest duties. 

When he ceased to be a Minister of the Crown, that general move- 
ment throughout Europe which succeeded the deposition of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons rendered Parliamentary reform as unavoida- 
ble as two years previously Catholic emancipation had been. He op- 
posed this change, no doubt with increased knowledge and matured 
talents, but with impaired influence and few Parliamentary followers. 
The history of the reform debates will show that Mr. (then Sir Robert) 
Peel made many admirable speeches which served to raise his reputa- 
tion, but never for a moment turned the tide of fortune against his ad- 
versaries, and in the first session of the first reform Parliament he 
found himself at the head of a party that in numbers little exceeded 
one hundred. As soon as it was practicable he rallied his broken 
forces ; either he or some of his friends gave them the name of ‘ Con- 
servatives,” and it required but a short interval of reflection and obser- 
vation to prove to his sagacious intellect that the period of reaction 
was athand. Every engine of party organization was put into vigor- 
ous activity, and before the summer of 1834 reached its close he was 
at the head of acompact, powerful, and well-disciplined opposition. 
Such a high impression of their vigour and efficiency had King Wil- 
liam IV. received, that when, in November, Lord Althorp became 
a peer, and the Whigs therefore lost their leader in the House of Com- 
mons, His Majesty sent to Italy to summon Sir Robert Peel to his coun- 
cils, with a view to the immediate formation of a Conservative Minis- 
try. Sir Robert accepted this heavy responsibility, though he thought 
that the King had grievously mistaken the condition of the country and 
the chances of success which awaited his political friends. A new 
House of Commons was instantly called, and for nearly three months 
Sir Robert Peel maintained a gallant struggle against the most for- 
midable opposition that for nearly a century past any Minister has been 
called upon to encounter. At no time did his command of temper, his 
almost exhaustless resources of information, his vigorous and compre- 
hensive intellect appear to create such astonishment or draw forth 
expressions of such unbounded admiration as in the early part of the 
year 1835. But, after a well-fought contest, he retired once more into 
opposition till the close of the second Melbourne Administration in 1841. 
It was inthe monthof April, 1835, that Lord Melbourne was restored 
to power, but the continued enjoyment of office did not much promote 
the politieal interests of his party, and from various causes the power 
of the Whigs began to decline. The commencement of a new reign gave 
them some popularity, but in the new House of Commons, elected in 
consequence of that event, the Conservative party were evidently gain- 
ing strength; still, after the failure of 1834-5, it was no easy task to 
dislodge an existing Ministry, and at the same time to be prepared with 
a Cabinet and a party competent to succeed them. Sir Robert Peel, 
therefore, with characteristic caution, ‘* bided his time,” conducting 
the business of Opposition throughout the whole of this period with an 
ability and success of which history affords few examples. He had ac- 
cepted the Reform Bill as the established law of England, and as the 
system upon which the country was thenceforward to be governed. 
He was willing to carry it out in its true spirit, but he would proceed 
no further. He marshalled his Opposition upon the principle of resis- 
tance to any further organic changes, and he enlisted the eet of 
the peers and nearly the whole of the country gentleman of - 





ative;” and the ardour of his subsequent opposition to Sir Robert Peel ! 





| ing this period very rude shocks. He gave up, as already stated, his 


land in support of the great principle of protection to British in- 
dustry. 
The little manceuvres and small political intrigues of the period are 


almost forgotten, and the remembrance of them is scarcely worthy of 
revival. 
left in a minority, resigned, and Sir Robert Peel, when sent for by the 
Queen, demanded that certain ladies in the household of Her Majesty, 
—the near relatives of eminent Whig politicians,—should be removed 
from the personal service of the Sovereign. 


It may, however, be mentioned that in 1839 Ministers, being 


As this was refused, he 
abandoned for the time any attempt to form a Government,. and his op- 
ponents remained in office till September, 1841. It was then Sir Robert 
Peel became First Lord of the Treasury, and the Duke of Wellington, 
without office, accepted a seat in the Cabinet, taking the management 
of the House of Lords. His Ministry was formed emphatically on Pro- 
tectionist principles, but the close of its career was marked by the adop- 
tion of free trade doctrines in the widest and most liberal sense. We 
do not here propose to reopen a question already decided, but to record 
the fact that Sir Robert Peel’s sense of public duty impelled him once 
more to incur the odium and obloquy which attend a fundamental change 
of policy, and a repudiation of the political partisans by whose ardent 
sugges a Minister may have attained office and authority. It was his 
sad fate to encounter more than any man ever did of that most painful 
hostility which such conduct, however necessary, never fails to pro- 
duce. This great change in our commercial policy, however unavoida- 
ble, must be regarded as the proximate cause of Sir Robert Peel’s final 
expulsion from office in the month of July, 1846. His Administration, 
however, had been signalized by several measures of great political 
importance. Among the earliest and most prominent of these were his 
financial plans, the striking feature of which was an income-tax ; greatly 
extolled for the exemption it afforded from other burdens pressing more 
severely on industry, but loudly condemned for its irregular and une- 
qual operation, a vice which has since rendered its contemplated in- 
crease impossible. 

Of the Ministerial life of Sir Robert Peel little more remains to be 
related except that which properly belongs rather to the history of the 
country than to his individual biography. But it would be unjust to 
the memory of one of the most sagacious statesmen that England ever 
produced to deny that his latest renunciation of political principles re- 
quired but two short years to attest the vital necessity of that unquali- 
fied surrender. If the corn laws had been in existence at the period 
when the political system of the Continent was shaken to its centre and 
dynastjes crumbled into dust, a question would have been left in the 
hands of the democratic party of England, the force of which neither 
skill nor influence could then have evaded. Instead of broken friend- 
ships, shattered reputations for consistency, or diminished rents, the 
whole realm of ngland might have borne a fearful share in that storm 
1 I eae and revolution which had its crisis on the 10th of April, 

In the course of his long and eventful life, many honours were con- 
ferred upon Sir Robert Peel. Wherever he went, and almost at all 
times, he attracted universal attention, and was always received with 
the highest consideration. At the close of the year 1836 the University 
of Glasgow elected him their Lord Rector, and the Conservatives of 
that city in January, 1837, invited him to a banquet at which 3,000 
gentlemen assembled to do honour to their great politicalchief. But 
this was only one among many occasions on which he was ‘* the great 
guest.” Perhaps the most remarkable of these banquets was that given 
to him in 1835 at Merchant Tailors’ Hall by 300 members of the House 
of Commons. Many other circumstances might be related to illustrate 
the high position which Sir Robert Peel occupied in this country. An- 
ecdotes innumerable might be recorded to show the extraordinary in- 
fluence in Parliament which made him ‘“ the great commoner” of the 
age ; for Sir Robert Peel was not only a skilful and adroit debater, but 
by many degrees the most able and one of the most eloquent men in ei- 
ther house of Parliament. Nothing could be more stately or imposing 
than the long array of sounding periods in which he expounded his doc- 
trines, assailed his political adversaries, or vindicated his own poliey. 
But when the whole land laments his loss, when England mourns the 
untimely fate of one of her noblest sons, the task of critical disquisition 
upon literary attainments or public oratory possesses little attraction. 
It may be left for calmer moments, and a more distant time, to inves- 
tigate with unforgiving justice the sources of his errors, or to estimate 
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the precise value of services which the public is now dis ed to re- 
gard with no other feelings than those of unmingled gratitude.— Times, 
July 4. 

The late Baronet was eminently distinguished for his love of Litera- 
ture and the Arts, points passed over in the above biographical sketch, 
but justly detailed in the following extract from the dthenaum of the 
6th Inst. 

Frederick Prince of Wales was fond at one time of riding a fine but 
vicious horse, and Pope is though: to have paid him a happy compli- 
ment on his taste. After endeavouring in vain to dissuade him from 
his folly, the poet wound up by hoping “ that England would not be 
called a second time to lament the death of a protector occasioned by a 
horse.” What England lost by the stumbling of King William the 
Third’s horse Mr. Macaulay will tell us in the continuation of his 
hisiory—what England was to gain by the preservation of the Prince’s 
life is at least very doubtful. What, however, Great Britain has lost 
within the last week by the horse that carried Sir Robert Peel—our 
daily contemporaries have told us. But they have not told all. They 
have delighted to pourtray and panegyrize the great Financial minister 
—sinking his patronage of Literature, of Science, and of Fine Arts in 
the more showy triumphs due to the statesman and the lawgiver. With 
the politics of the great map whose loss we deplore we have nothing to 
do. Nor has he any claim to our notice as an author—for he made no 
attempt at distinction in that way. His title to the sympathy of liter- 
ary men arises from the sympathy which he had with their cause and 
works—and the many ways and occasions which he took of showing it. 
He loved their society,—understood and encouraged Art,—and appre- 
hended and appreciated the labours of the great scientific characters of 


e. 

Tos Sir Robert Walpole Sir Robert Peel has been and will continue 
to be compared. Yet, how different were the sympathies for all that 
is elegant in Literature and Art of the Sir Robert of King William the 
Fourth’s time from those of the Sir Robert of King George the Second’s, 
Walpole encouraged ne kind of literary talent. His bounty and his 
pensions were bestowed on the lowest ) gon eet of his day, and his 
time was passed with fox-hunters and hard-drinkers,—not as Harley 
‘nad passed his, with Pope and Swift, and Parnell, and Prior.—Peel, on 
‘the other hand, delighted in the society of the really great men of his 
‘time. At his table might be seen many of the distinguished characters 
of whom posterity is likely to hear. Had he lived in the reign of Queen 
Anne he would have been fed with dedications, and would have divided 
the sympathies of men of genius with Dorsset and Ialifax. Had he 
flourished in the early part of the reign of George the Third, Gold- 
smith might have been saved by his timely interference from Newbury 
and Griffiths, and Burns from gauging ale firkins and filling a prema- 
ture grave. 

There had been a certain kind of patronage of literary men by the 
Prime Ministers of this country before Sir Robert Peel set an exam- 

le which has since beentimitated (though somewhat indifferently) by 
ord Melbourne and Lord John Russell. But the patronage, though 
occasionally sound in kind, was often mistaken in principle, and little 
to the honour of literature and literary men. When Dr. Johnson re- 
ceived a pension from Lord Bute, Shebbeare and Mallet received pen- 
sions at the same time. This on the part of Lord Bute was only a cold 
fit of encouragement. Later in the century, when Addington drew 
Pitt's attention to the genius of Burns,—the youthful Prime Minister 
admitted the truth of his friend’s observation,—promised that some- 
thing should be done,—and forgot the promise in a request that the 
bottle might not stop. All this was not lost on Sir Robert Peel. His 
father had risen from the ranks by the vigour of his mind and the sweat 
of his brow. The son had learned tosympathise with the necessities of 
literary men. He was theirearnest advocate out of power, and their 
“warmest supporter when in power. We well remember a suggestion 
(it might have been a motion) made in the Commons in 1832, by Mr. 
Hume, that some ribbon of honour should be gi. en by the State to men 
distinguished in literature and science. The suggestion was opposed 
by Sir Robert Peel. Mere symbols of distinction, he observed, were 
not what was necessary for the wants ofliterary men. ‘ Honours to a 
man in my situation,” said Goldsmith, ‘ are like ruffles to a man who 
is in want ofa shirt.” The more substantial approbation of the public 
should assume, he thought, the shape of public pensions for services ren- 
dered. When this was said, the statesman by whom it was uttered was 
-not in power. Our readers know that we do not peaetly agree in view 
with this proposition of his ;—but it may be recorded to his honour that 
when two years afterwards he was in power, he nobly illustrated the 
sentiments announced on that occasion. Sir Walter Scott was dead— 
but many of the great men who had started and ran the race with him 
were yet alive. Southey reeeived a pension of 300/. a year, and was 
offered a baronetcy ; Wordsworth received a pension of the same amount ; 
150/. a year was given to James Montgomery ; and during Sir Robert's 
second administration 200/. a year was bestowed on Mr. Tytler, 200/. 
s year on Mr. Tennyson, 200/. a year on Mr. M’Culloch, and 100/. a 
year on the widow of Thomas Hood. Frances Brown, the blind poetess, 
whose touching story is familiar to the readers of the theenum, re- 
ceived also a pension at his hands. Ilis patronage was extended to the 
children of persons eminent in literature. For the sons of Mrs. He- 
mans he found places under the Crown, which they still enjoy ; and the 
first appointment of his first administration was given to a son vf Allan 
Cunningham. 
Sir Robert’s love of the Fine Arts was even more fervid than his pre- 
‘dilection for literature. He materially assisted in the or for the 
- nation of the Angerstein Collection ;—and when the National Gallery 
‘was established, he was always lending the weight of his influence to 
further acquisitions. Some of the most valuable of the recent purcha- 
- ges were made during his ministry. His own collection of Dutch and 
Flemish pictures was formed with the greatest taste and liberality,— 
and will long be distingnished as one of the most important in the king- 
‘dom. His collection of English portraits is made in imitation, as we 
‘have heard, of the collection formed by Lord Clarendon and described 
‘by Evelyn. He invariably bought what was genuine and good. On the 
walls of his houses are still to jbe seen Cowley as a shepherd boy, by 
Sir Peter Lely,—Wycherley, by Lely,—Otway, by Mrs. Beale,——But- 
ler, by Soest,—Pope, by Richardson,--Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua,— 
Barke, by Sir Joshua,—Southey, by Sir Thomas Lawrence,—Byron, 
by Phillips, and Wordsworth, by Pickersgill. The face of Sir Walter 
Scott is there represented in the bust by Chantrey ; differing material- 
ly, andin some respects fdr the better, from the earlier marbles at Ab- 
botsford and at Apsley House. _ 

His encouragement of native Art was liber=1 and active. After King 
George the Fourth, he was the most munificent patron that Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ever had. Wilkie enjoyed his friendship ; and the picture of 
** John Knox Preaching,” one of the most important of the artist’s 
“works in his later style, was a commission of his giving. Nor was his 
encouragement restricted to one or two favourite painters only of the 
‘English school. Some of the largest and most valuable commissions 
received by Collins were of his giving. Roberts’s large picture of the 
** Departure of the Israelites” adorns the walls of Drayton Manor ; and 
the picture by Mr. Clarkson Stanfield in the present Royal Academy 

bition to which the place of honour has been assigned was express- 
ly painted for Sir Robert Peel.—When Drayton shall be visited here- 
after—as it often will be for the sake of its founder—the portraits of 
Chantrey and Wilkie will be looked on with no lessjinterest than the 
heads of Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and the Duke of 
Wellington ; and whenever the 7 of Art in this country shall be 
written, and the fate of Haydon related, the timely relief which the sym- 
pathy and munificence of Sir Robert Pcel extended in the hour of need 
to the pressing necessities of that clever but misguided artist will make 
a of the narration. hy, 
ir Robert’s appreciation of persons distinguished in the several paths 
of science was not less discriminating and sincere. For the place at 
‘Greenwich which Mr. Airy fills with so much honour to his country he 
‘is indebted to Sir Robert Peel. Mrs. Somerville and Mr. Faraday owe 
‘the pensions they enjoy to the same friendly minister ; and the Deanery 
-of Westminster was bestowed by him on Dr. Buckland. 

In short, while the prominent facts and features of Sir Robert Peel’s 
life and character took him out of that world within which it is our 
lace to expatiate, he was yet linked to it by many a tie which will be 
as remembered,—and for this sudden bereavement there are many 
mourners going about the streets. 


THE ACCIDENT AND DEATH. 

1t is impossible to exaggerate the feelings of poet emotlon with 
which the mournful intelligence of the death of Sir Robert Peel was 
received yesterday in every circle of the metropolis. At first, a feeling 
of incredulity was created y the startling intelligence; but when this 
been removed beyond all doubt, the next very natural desire was 

for more ample information than the suddenness of the occurrence had 
hitherto admitted of. In order to satisfy this ct are no anxiety, it 
will, perhaps, suffice if we embody the leading incidents connected with 


the calamity in the subjoined narrative, the materials for which have 
been gathered from sources of unquestionable authenticity :— 


Sir Robert Peel had called at Buckingham Palace and entered his 
name in Her aney's visiting book mf a few minutes before the ac- 
cident. Proceeding up Constitution-hill, he had arrived nearly oppo- 
site the wicket-gate leading into the Green Park when he met Miss 
Ellis, one of Lady Dover’s daughters, on horseback, attended by a 
groom. Sir Robert had scarcely exchanged salutes with this young lady 
when his horse became slightlyrestiff, swerved towards the rails of the 
Green Park, and threw Sir Robert sideways on his leftshoulder. Two 

entlemen who were close to the spot ran forward and raised him, 
olding him ina sitting posture. Dr Foucart was the third gentleman 
to render assistance. He saw the accident from a distance of 150 yards, 
and hastening forward reached the spot just as Sir Robert had been 
raised by the other two gentlemen. Sir Robert, on being raised, groaned 
very heavily, and in reply to Dr. Foucart’s question, as to whether he 
was much hurt, replied, ‘- Yes—very much.” During the few moments 
which elapsed before a carriage was procured Sir Robert became un- 
conscious, in which state he remained until after he had been assisted 
into the carriage. He thenslightly revived, and, again in reply to Dr. 
Foucart, said, ‘I feel better.” The carriage was then ordered to drive 
slowly through the park to Whitehall-gardens, Sir Robert being sup- 
rted by Dr. Foucartand the two gentlemen who had first raised him 
rom the ground. They had not proceeded more than 30 yards when 
Sir James Clarke met the carriage, and, having heard of the accident, 
came up to see if he could render any assistance. Dr. Foucart request- 
ed Sir James to accompany him in the carriage to Whitehall, which Sir 
James consented to do. In afew minutes after he had entered the 
carriage Sir Robert became much excited, and endeavoured to raise 
himself up, which it was thought necessary to prevent. He then again 
sank into a state of half-unconsciousness, in which he remained until 
his arrival in Whitehall-gardens. On being lifted out of the carriage 
he revived, and walked, with assistance, into the house. On entering 
the mansion, Sir Robert was met by Lady Peel and the members of his 
family, who had been awaiting his arrival in painful anxicty after hav- 
ing received intelligence of the accident. Lady Peel was overwhelmed 
with emotion, and would have flung herself into her husband’s arms 
had not Sir James Clarke and the other gentlemen in attendance re- 
movedher. The effect of the meeting upon Sir Robert was extremely 
painful. He swooned in the arms of Dr. Foucart, and was placed upon 
a sofa in the nearest apartment (the dining-room). From this room 
Sir Robert was never removed, and so extremely sensitive to pain did 
he speedily become that it was only after very considerable difficulty 
that he could be removed from the sofa to a patent hydraulic bed which 
had been procured for his use. 

Sir James Clarke having consulted with Lady Peel, it was arranged 
to send at once for Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Cesar Hawkins. Dr. 
Seymour and Mr. Hodgson, the family physician and surgeon, were 
also sent for atthe same time. Sir James Clarke and Dr. Foucart re- 
mained in attendance until Mr. Shaw (Sir Benjamin Brodie’s assistant) 
came, when the former left. At length Sir Benjamin arrived, and a 
consultation took place between the six gentlemen whose names are 
above given. A formidable difficulty presented itself at the very out- 
set of the case, from the distressing fact that Sir Robert’s sufferings 
were so acute that he would not permit any minute examination of his 
injuries to be made by the medical men. The slightest touch in the 
vicinity of the injured eee gave him intense agony, and the only man- 
ner in which he could be treated under the circumstances was to as- 
sume that the comminuted fracture of the clavicle (which was evident 
to the eye, on theclothes being removed) was the only one, and that 
the ribs were uninjured. After the consultation it was determined to 
reduce this fracture, but, owing to the extreme sensibility of the pa- 
tient, the operation was not completely performed, and, at the expira- 
tion of a few hours, the sufferer entreated that he might be released 
from the bandages, and they were accordingly taken off. 

During Saturday evening Sir Robert Peel was permitted to see Lady 
Peel and the members of his family; but after this time it was thought 
advisable to exclude all strangers from the apartment, for fear of pro- 
ducing any additional excitement. Sir Robert passed a restless night 
on Saturday, his extreme sensibility to touch increasing hourly, and 
his symptoms altogether becoming very alarming, which at the first, we 
believe, some of the medical gentlemen in attendance did not consider 
them to be. On Sunday evening, the pulse having increased from be- 
tween 80 to 90, at which it had ranged after the accident, to upwards 
of 100, it was deemed necessary to take some blood, with a view of fe- 





ducing the inflammation. Twenty leeches were accordingly applied to 
the left shoulder by Dr. Foucart, and a large quantity of bl was ob- 
tained. There was no positive improvement in the condition of the 
patient from this operation, and he continued in a very precarious state 
throughout the whole of Sunday and Monday. On Monday night the 
alarming symptoms were greatly increased. About 7 o’clock Sir Rob- 
ert became delirious, and attempted to raise himself upin bed. In this 
state he continued during the greater part of the night, and at inter- 
vals he became so much exhausted that his medical attendants were 
several times of opinion that he could not survive through the night. 
In the paroxysms of his sufferings Sir Robert’s thoughts were with his 
oldest and dearest friends, and the names of Hardinge and Graham 
were frequently upon his lips. At 4 o'clock on Tuesday morning Sir 

Robert fell into a sound sleep, in which he continued uninterruptedly 
until 8 o’clock. On awaking, his mind was quite composed, and his 
medical attendants considered him to be much refreshed by the rest he 
had enjoyed. There was still, hewever, cause for intense anxiety. 
From the period of the accident up to this time (nearly 70 hours) Sir 
Robert had taken no other sustenance than a glass of champagne and 
the yolk of an egg beaten up, which he was induced with.some difficulty 
te swallow. Medicine had been administered, as a matter of course, 
but throughout the same lengthened period the system had remained 

erfectly inactive. The pulse had greatly increased on Tuesday, mark- 
ing from 112 to 118, and becoming very weak. At noon on Tuesday Sir 
Robert expressed himself to be a little easier. This relief was, unhap- 
pily, of short duration. At 2 o’clock far more dangerous symptoms 
than any which had yet been observed presented themselves. At this 
time Sir Robert began to breathe stertorously, and his senses again 
failed him. He ceased to answer any of the questions addressed to him, 
and appeared to be sinking into a comatose state. Sir Benjamin Bro- 
die was again sent for, and on his arrival agreed with Dr. Foucart and 
the other medical gentlemen that the case assumed now a most danger- 
ousaspect. The pulse had become very weak, and marked 118. From 
2 o’clock to 6 o’clock the change for the worse was progressive, the pulse 
increasing to 130, and becoming gradually weaker. Stimulants were 
administered, but had no apparent effect, and the stertorous breathing 
became more and more painful. The relatives were now informed that 
all the relief medical science could afford was exhausted, and that no 
hope whatever existed of Sir Robert Peel’s life being prolonged for 24 
hours. The Bishop of Gibraltar (the Rev. Dr. Tomlinson), a very old 
friend of Sir Robert’s, was now sent for to administer the last offices of 
the church. On the arrival of the pee it was intimated to Lady 
Peel and the members of the family that they might now, without risk 
of increasing the dangerous condition of the patient, be admitted to the 
apartment in which he was lying. Ina few moments the whole family 
were assembled in the presence of their beloved relative, whose ex- 
aan condition at this time scarcely enabled him to recognise their 
identity. 

It io net the province of the journalist to violate the sanctity of a 
scene like this, and therefore tais portion of our narrative necessarily 
omits all matters of detail. It is sufficient to say, that the lamented 
sufferer revived sufficiently during one period of the interview to iden- 
tify the features of those beloved ones surrounding his couch—towards 
whom he at length extended his faltering hand, and, in an attitude be- 
speaking the intensity of his feelings, whispered in a scarcely audible 
voice—** God bless you !” 

At the termination of this distressing scene Lord Hardinge and Sir 
James Graham, who had been informed of the fatal result anticipated, 
Were admitted to the presence of the patient, now rapidly sinking. 
Both gentlemen were painfully affected ; and well might Lord Hardinge 
remark on leaving the room, that the contemplation of his beloved 
friend upon his dying couch had more unnerved him than all the dan- 
gers he had encountered on the plains of Moodkee and Sobraon. 

At9o’clock Sir Robert had become so exhausted as to be callous to 
all external impressions. The members of his family still remained 
near him, with the exception of Lady Peel, whose painfully excited 
feelings rendered it absolutely necessary to remove her from the apart- 
ment. The sufferer’s strength was, however, so far exhausted that, al- 
though he gave occasional indications of being sensible of their presence, 
the power of utterance had altogether ceased, and it soon became evi- 
dent that his end was rapidly approaching. 


Sir Robert ceased to exist at nine minutes after 11 o’clock. Those 


resent at his decease were, his three brothers, the Dean of Worcester, 
olonel Peel, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peel, three of his sons, Mr. F. 





Peel, M.P., Captain W. Peel, R.N., and Mr. Arthur Peel ; his son-in- 





law, Lord Villiers ; Lord Hardinge, Sir J. Graham, and the 


A ooo 4 dic 

gentlemen in attendance. Sensibility to pain had ceased eal 
tore death, and his last moments were set disturbed by any > eadign 
suffering. Ysital 


After death an examination of the body was made, when a moc: ; 
portant fact was for the first time discovered, viz., that the fifth rib on 
the left side was fractured. This was the region where Sir Rober 
complained of suffering the greatest pain, and it was probably the seat " 
the mortal injury, the broken rib pressing on the lung, rea | produc} “ 
what is technically known as effusion and pulmonary engorgement = 

The family were consulted on thesubject of a post mortem exami 
tion, but both Mr. Frederick Peel and Captain Peel objected to va 
the remains to be disturbed in any way, and the precise cause of death 
will therefore never be ascertained. An application for permissio 
. ~7 a cast of the face, from an eminent sculptor, was also oq 

used. 

Lady Peel continued throughout Tuesday night in a state of complete 
prostration, and P poorer morning her illness had so much increased 
that it was found necessary to call in Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

Several of the principal mercantile establishments in the city and at 
the west end manifested their high respect for the lamented decease 
and their deep regret at his premature demise by closing their win. 
dows—-a proceeding almost universally adopted in the neighbourhood 
of Whitehall. The flags of many vessels on the river, and also on 
public buildings, were hoisted half-mast high, as a mark of reg 
the memory of the deceased.— Times, 4th inst. 


many 
pect to 


Before the fatal accident which befel the universally-deplored sir 
Robert Peel, the right hon. baronet had not been in his usual health 
For a week or two he had looked unusually pale and languid; but on 
the occasion of his speech in the debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government, delivered on the morning of the fatal injury, he looked 
well and vigorous ; his address was admired by the whole House, and 
he exhibited no deficiency whatever of mental power or spirit. It has 
been rumoured that Sir Robert fell from his horse in an e ileptic sei- 
zure, and that in his convulsive clutchings of the rein, his horse stum- 
bled, and fell upon him. But there is, we are assured, on the best au- 
thority, no truth whatever in this story of an epileptic fit. Nothing of 
the kind was observed by those persons who were near him at the mo. 
ment of the accident, nor did any of the subsequent symptoms point in 
the least degree to such an occurrence. ‘The fall was accidental, and 
the subsequent insensibility was doubtless caused entirely by the shock 
of theinjury. Itis of importance we should observe that we have the 
best authority for stating that Sir Robert Peel never in his life had a 
symptom which indicated any affection of the brain. 

As soon as surgical aid was procured, it was found that there was a 
comminuted fracture of the left clavicle, with considerable swelling 
from the first, which, together with the excruciating pain of the whole 
shoulder, rendered a minute examination extremely difficult. A swell- 
ing as large as the hand might cover subsequently formed below the 
fractured clavicle, which pulsated to the touch synchronously with the 
action of the heart. When examined carefully by the eye, it was found 
that the movement of this tumour corresponded with the contractions 
of the auricle, and was, in some respects similar to the pulsations ob- 
served in the veins of the neck in very thin persons, and in certain 
forms of venous regurgitation. It was evident from these signs that 
some vein beneath the clavicle, probably the subclavian, had been 
wounded by the broken bone at the time of the fall, and that the sub- 
clavicular swelling consisted of blood effused from the wounded vessel 
It was also evident that the swelling was in this way connected with 
the heart, forming what might be called a deffuscd false venous aneu- 
rism. This was all that could be ascertained positively. Sir Robert 
Peel was well known to be of a gouty habit, and he was at all times 
extremely sensitive to physical pain. His sufferings during the whole 
of his brief illness were of the most agonizing kind. This might have 
arisen from the laceration of some of the nerves converging beneath 
collar-bone, to form the axilary plexus—a complication which, as is 
well known, sometimes occurs from severe fractures in this situation 
After death one or two of the ribs on the left side were found to be 
fractured, which had not been detected during life. The injuries we 
have referred to would have been sufficient to cause death in such s 
subject; but there may possibly have been further injury, or disease, 
resulting from the accident, within the chest. This, however, was, 
as we have said, extremely difficult to make out. From consideration 
to a feelings and the express wishes of Lady Pee} and her childrez. 
no @xamination of the body has taken place, so that what ‘we have ere 
stated is probably the sum of all that will ever be known of the cuuse 
of the death of this illustrious statesman; but upon the authenticity « 
what we have now placed before them our readers may rely most impli: 
citly.—Lancet. 


It is a remarkable fact that, though the deceased suffered such acute 
agony as even prevented a due examination of the injured parts, we 
find no mention of chloroform, either as applied or suggested. 


Sir Robert being notoriously not a good horseman, it became matter 
of enquiry, how it happened that he was permitted to ride a shying 
horse. The Times made the following explanation :— 


We are authorised to state that the horse from which Sir Robert !’ce. 
received his fall on Saturday last was bought at Tattersalls’, on the 22nd 
of April last, by Mr. Beckett Denison, and intended to be offered to Sir 
Robert Peel. Mr. Denison rode him daily for a week. He met the 
troops with their bands playing, as well as omnibuses and carriages in 
Piccadilly—all which the horse passed without showing the smallest 
disposition to shy Mr. Denison insisted upon Sir Robert riding him 
for a week before he decided on keeping him. He did so, and then re- 
quested he might have him. The horse had been regularly hunted, wis 
eight years old, and had been ridden by Lord Villiers, who thought he 
would suit his father-in-law exceedingly well. For the last two montis 
Sir Robert has ridden this horse regularly. 


THE FUNERAL. 

According to his own solemnly expressed desire, the body of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was, on Tuesday last, borne, without pomp or parade of any 
kind, by his private friends and blood kindred, to its holy but humble 
resting-place beneath the simple aisle of the parish church of Drayton 
Bassett. Meagre as was the ceremonial, unostentatious the rites with 
which the grest Commoner was laid in the narrow bed, public feeling 
could not have been more profoundly and universally moved—public 
sympathy and deep and sorrowing respect could not have been more 
genuinely excited, had the illustrious dead been borne to its resting- 
place in the chancel where Fox and Pitt lie side by side with all the 
gorgeous pomp and pride of funeral blazonry officially put forth in token 
of a nation’s gratitude and wue. The accounts which have reached us 
from all parts of the country show that at the solemn hour when his 
body was being borne, attended by troops of weeping friends, to the 
grave, demonstrations of sympathy and of mourning were being mace 
in every great centre of population, rural and manufacturing, through- 
out the kingdom. Although a few mutes and mourning-coaches made 
up the simple procession at Drayton, at the hour when it was slowly 
wending its way through quiet country fields and roads which the deat 
statesman had loved so well, shops were darkened—business suspended 
--funeral bells were tolling, and half-mast colours flying, in every 0 
table town of England. Nominally, the funeral was private ; but the 
British public were loth to give up, even in the hour of death, their claim 
to their greatest statesman ; and the simple Tamworth hearse ore 
the tomb all which was mortal of a man with whose great name, 20 
whose untimely death, all the island was ringing. — 
#In the immediate neighbourhood of Drayton Manor, the ordinary 
tokens of public grief were displayed during the whole period from Sir 
Robert’s death until his funeral. In Tamworth and Fazely, especially. 
blinds were kept closely drawn, and shop shutters partially up. “* 
the solemn influence of the time appeared to extend to the hay-fiel S, 
and meadows, and pastures around. A Sabbath-like quiet was CV - 
where, and the very wry ae to pursue their task more sober- 

and sedately than is their wont. . 

v pearten Manor is situated in the midst ofa rich undulating get 
presenting to the eye @ wavy sea of green herbage, broken by fine 0 
elms, and oaks, and thriving clumps of coppice-wood. The house Ng 
handsome turreted Elizabethan structure, lying in the midst of shru 4 
beries and Italian gardens, with their trim walks, statues, and vases 
Not far from one extremity of the park lies the rural menainoter 6 
village of Fazely. Here the first Sir Robert Peel erected cotton-mr" . 
in the old-fashioned style, driven by water, a plentiful supply of whic ' 
is still collected into reedy dams and reservoirs, from the —. 
ing Tame. Skirting the park, nearly on the opposite border, lies t , 
little hamlet and church of Drayton Bassett. The former consists simp 
ly of a score or so of scattered houses lying irregularly dispersed _ ~ 
the church, an unpretending structure, composed of a a ais ale 
@ square tower, in all respects similar to hundreds of nown 
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a 
jah churches which lie scattered throughout the nooks and corners 
re ral England. The body of the church has been rebuilt within the 


of pene century. The tower, with its arched, groined, and pointed 
Pi ndows, andembrasured battlements, belongs probably to a late and 


jebased period of Gothic architecture. The interior is quite as plain 
the exterior. Beneath the tower isa small organ loft, with an in- 
-- t not much bigger than those Italian boys carry about the 


strumen . 
streets. A double row of bare pews wow ed gp towards the altar, 
which is lighted by a large window of unstain lass, and near which 


stands an exceedingly plain pulpit and reading-desk. Several monu- 
ments connected with local families break the white-washed uniformity 
of the walls, but the attention naturally concentrates itself in a single 
marble slab, on which is laced the following inscription :—* In a vault 
peneath this church are the remains of Sir Robert Peel, Bart , of Dray- 
ton Manor; and of Ellen Lady Peel, his wife, daughter of William 
yates, Esq., of Bur ,» Lancashire. Sir Robert Peel was born 25th 

April, 1750, and died 3rd May, 1830; Lady Peel was born 5th May, 

1766, and died December, 1803. Their children have raised this monu- 
ment to the memory of their beloved parents, as a token of their affec- 
tion and gratitude.” , 

The vault in question, which extends all the way beneath the church, 
;< divided into three compartments, of which the principal belongs to 
the Peel family. The first Sir Robert and his wife lie in niches upon 
one side of the vault. Their illustrious son has been placed in the cen- 
tre, upon aslab of black marble, raised some two feet above the floor of 
thesombrechamber. The church yard in which the sacred structure 
is erected is very small, and pleasantly shaded by elm and yew trees. 
Altogether, the place is an excellent specimen of a humble rural parish 
church. 
othe hour fixed on for the funeral was half after one o'clock. The 
day, however, was yet early when scattered a of people began to 
appear, making their way from all points of the compass towards Dray- 
ton. In both Tamworth and Fazely the shops and places of business 
were closely shut, while nearly the whole population, decently dressed 
—if not wholly, in almost all cases partially—in black, poured out to 
pay the last tribute to their illustrious neighbour. The morning trains 
brought down groups of mourners from Birmingham, on the one. hand, 
and Stafford and Lichfield on the other. But the greater proportion 
of the crowd which collected on Drayton Lawn, and round the church, 
was composed of the mean of many scattered hamlets, the very 
names of which are unknown out of their parishes, and of the general 
rural population of the district—labourers and hinds, in most cases ac- 
companied by their wives and daughters. These poor people either 
exhibited some humble token of mourning, a morsel of black ribbon or 
crape—or they were attired in their Sundayclothes. Taking this class 
as forming the substratum of the assemblage, there were mingled with 
it many respectably attired persons, burgesses and tradesmen from the 
neighbouring towns. The crowd, as I have said, spread itself over the 
lawn, and took up stations in the vicinity of the church. A short cut 
across the park to Drayton, was crowded during the day with passen- 
ers; and before the old-fashioned inn there was drawn up a multitu- 

Sion army of dog-carts, tax-carts, gigs, and so forth—all varieties, in 
fact, of rural conveyance. 

About noon a special train arrived from London, conveying a mourn- 
ful party of Sir Robert's personal and old political friends, who came 
to officiate as pall-bearers. Their names, as well as those of all who 
took a part in the ceremony, will, in order to avoid useless repetition, 
be only given in the programme subjoined below. The gentlemen in 
question were at once conveyed to the Manor in mourning carriages- 
and-four; and about one o’clock it was expected that the funeral 
party would start. At this time, however, the weather, which had 
been gradually becoming gloomy, quite breke up. The sky to wind- 
ward became a mass of dull, dense vapour. A strong cold wind came 
sighing and roaring through the trees, speedily bearing before it a 
drenching fall of rain. This delayed the Reuelws of the procession 
from Drayton Manor. Upon the crowd, however, the wet made singu- 
larly little impression. A few, certainly, sought the shelter of the 
trees, but the great majority were not to be driven from the occupation 
of their ’vantage ground by the pelting of the storm, and stood it out 
staunchly in the churchyard, or around the Manor gates. 

The rain lasted some twenty minutes. The day having partially 
cleared, preparations were made for the melancholy departure. The 
mourners and others were mustered by the undertaker in the hall, the 
coffin was lifted by twelve of Sir Robert’s oldest tenants, and presently 
= aueee cortege issued forth and traversed the main carriage-road of 
the park. 

The procession defiled slowly, the noise of the wheels on the wetgpa- 
vel and the trampling of the horses forming tne only sounds of its mea- 
sured progress. The attendant crowd uncovered, and in reverent si- 
lence accompanied the cortége upon the greensward on eithef han’. 
The hearse was covered with a rich pall, having the armorial bearings 
of the illustrious deceased wrought upon it in coloured satin. The 
motto is a significant one, and it was remarked and commented upon 
bymany. As the greater part of our readers may be aware, it con- 
sists of the word “Industria.” The prescribed route for the funeral 
led through the park, out upon the open road, and thence by a pleasant 
rural lane skirting the park to Drayton Church. At the lodge-gate 50 
of the principal tenantry of the estate, bearing crape scarves and hat- 
bands, and well mounted, joined and headed the procession, moving two 
andtwo. After seeing the cortége start from Drayton, a considerable 
portion of the crowd made for the church by the short cut, and augment- 
ed the numbers who filled the quiet churchyard, clambering upon wall 
and tombstone, and forming a double line from the wicket-gate to the 
Saath pee. Meantime the funeral proceeded slowly by the circuitous 
route adopted to the churchyard. In the midst of the most reverent 
stillness, it passed through the crowd, which all but blocked up the 
main and only street of Drayton. Then, the tentantry having reached 
the churchyard wicket, defiled past, and the mourning coaches set down 
their occupants, who clustered round the gate, waiting to be arranged 
in the second order of procession, in the midst of which the body was to 
becarried on men’s shoulders to the church. At this moment the sky 
again darkened, and a smart shower of rain fell. It was at its height 
when the coffin was disengaged from the hearse, and from many a lip 
around burst involuntarily forth the old and quaint legend— 

Happy is the bride that the sun shines on; 
Happy are the dead thatthe rain rains on, 


In the midst of this drenching pour, the crimson-covered coffin was 
borne to its last resting place; the Bishop of Gibraltar, with a loud 
yet occasionally faltering voice, repeating the sublime sentences of the 
service for the dead. 

The body having been conveyed into the church, was placed upon a 
settle close to the opening of the vault, and the mourners and pall- 
bearers were shown into the black-covered pews appropriated to them. 
The pulpit and reading-desk were also covered with sable. The solemn 
Service was now proceeded with amid a reverent silence, only broken 
now and then by irrepressible outbursts of affliction from the deeply- 
sected bystanders. The voice of the right rev. Bishop frequently 

altered and broke. It was only too obvious to all that he was per- 

oe with stern self-command a most harrowing task. At length 

- juncture came when the dead is finally committed to the tomb. At 

; ¢ awful words “‘dust to dust, and ashes to ashes,” the coffin was 

Owered—not without some little delay, for it was very heavy and un- 

vieldy—down into the vault, and presently reposed upon the marble 
a Prepared to receive it. Upon the pronunciation of the final bene- 
— the three sons of the late Sir Rovert Peel approached the aper- 

ure, gazed down into the gloomy chamber, and took mental adieu of 
the illustrious dead. 
® rite was over—the last duty paid. Silently, with swimming 

®yes and pallid cheeks, the mourners came forth, leaving the famous 
sl, » the great and good, the wise and patriotic Sir Robert Peel, to 
wpe eacefully with his fathers, his memory canonized, as it will 
€ canonized by the people of Great Britain, and the story of his life 
rong down to all posterity in proof of the deathless honour in 
ich a statesman should be held, who, when he sees the right, has 
‘ € moral courage and the moral steadfastness undauntedly to sacri- 
ce every party claim, in order that he may pursue, may grasp, and 
may realise it to the people. 
hy following gentlemen, attached friends of the deceased, acted as 
ir Ge su. H. Golburne, Mr. Francis Lawley, Mr. B. Denison, 
the Fa Clerk, Viscount Hardinge, Sir James Graham, Mr. Bonhan, and 
‘arlof Aberdeen. The principal mourners were as follows—Sir R. 


eel as chief mourner, Mr. John Peel, Mr F ; 
ae 9 ae. » Mr. Frederick Peel, Mr. Arthur 
Peel, Mr. William Peel, The Dean of Worcester, ‘Lord Villiers, Law- 


re > 
on Peel, Esq., Col. Peel, M. P., The Dean of York, The Right Hon. 


Gates, and Sir Hume Campbell. 


propre was in some measure relieved by the following pithy comments, 


Dawson, Capt. Peel, 4th Enniskillen Dr oons, Sir Henry Floyd, 
preret Peel, Esq., Capt. Peel, 10th Hussars, Gans, Charles Leas Peel. 
chibald Peel, Esq., Lord Henley, Robert Peel Dawson, Esq., General 











Compuiiment To Saint Georce!—At the grand funeral procession 
on Tuesday, the splendid flag, presented some years ago, to the St. 
Gtorge’s Society by Mr. R. Kermit, was carried on thefor emost of the 
carriages conveying the officers and a deputation from the Society. Be- 
ing, however, shrouded in crape and partially folded, the banner was 
apparently not recognised, nor was the gallant Saint's encounter with 
the dragon appreciated as it deserved to be by the myriads of specta- 
tors, through whose living lines it was borne. Our wounded amour- 


of which we were eye and ear witnesses. The first was from a boy, 
whose eye being caught by the device, exclaimed, ‘* Lookee, Jack, 
there’s Napoleon!’ The second was from a tall, lean, fever-and-ague- 
looking subject—* See that chap spearing analligator!” Inthe third 
case, a fellow looked up to thefieg and reverentially doffed his hat : but a 
regard for truth compels us to add that his appearance indicated vinous 
or spirituous excitement. The last remark by which we were gratified 
was an argumentum ad hominem, applied to the inmates of the car- 
riage.—‘ You lazy rascals, why don’t you walk?” We thought that 
the baking sun, and the evident signs of fatigue around us obviated the 
necessity for a reply. 
A Joxe rrom Mr. Speaker.—As the tellers on the Vote of Confi- 
dence division advanced to declare the numbers, the Speaker—with 
doubtless a prophetic sense of the majority of 46—said, with a benig- 
nant smile at Ministers—‘‘ Gentlemen will be pleased to keep their 
places.” 
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PROBLEM No. 87, By H. R A. West Point. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 86. 


White. Black. 
1. Qto KR4 Kto KB 
2. Qto K Kt5 | K to K 
3. Kr to Qéch KwKB 
4. P checkmates. | 





Appoiutients. 


Sr. Jaxcs's-Patacr, Jury 3.—The Queen was this day pleased toconfer the 
honour of Knighthood upon John Watson Gordon, Esq., Limner to her Majesty 
for Scotland, and President of the Royal Scottish Academy.—Also upon Charles 
Hastings, Esq, M.D., also upon Robert Carswell, Esq., M.D., Physician to his 
Majesty the King of the Belgians. 

The Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of Industry of all Nations for 1851 
have been pleased to appoint Lieutenant.Colonel Lloyd, her Majesty’s Surveyor- 








to be Ens, by pur, v Hunter, pro; 49th Ft—W W Corban, Gent, to be Eus. 
oy Kent, removed to 29th Fr; 50th Ft--Ens C J R Bed ford, from 55th ek 
+ Ens, v Armstrong, who ex; 51st Ft—Ens R Pilmer, to be Lt, by pur, v Kemp, 
who ret: Ens FE arst, from 73d Ft, to be Ens, v Pilmer, pro ; 52d Ft—Ens 
C K Crosse, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Lloyd, pro; 55th Ft--EnsS E M Arms- 
strong, from 50th Ft, tobe Ens, vy Bedford, who ex; 59th Ft—W J Crawfard 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v J G Chapman, pro; 66th Ft—Lt-Col J H Grubbe from 
76th Ft, to be Le-Gol, v T H Johnston, who retires on half-pay 76th Ft; 69th Fr— 
Lt J L Maclean, to be Adj, v Dunne, who resigns} the Adjcy only; 72d Ft—HB 
Coathupe, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Best, pro; 73d’ Ft—Ens J C Gawler 
tobe Lt, by pur, v Banatyne, who ret, Ens J J L Williams, from 45th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Gawler ; Ensn E Evans, from 45th Ft, to be Ens, v Medhurst, app to 5138 
Ft; G A Lucas, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Davies. pro; 86th Ft—Ens R E Hen- 
ry, from 37th Ft, te be Ens, v Bowen, who ret; 97th Ft—E Borrow, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, vy Norman, pro; E D Nares, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, y Barry, a 
to 84th Ft; R B Ingram, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Arthure, pro ; Cape Sosmas 
Riflemen—A R Fowler, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Goodison, promoted. 
Memoranpum.—The exchange between Brevet-Col Mountain, C.B., 29th Foot 
and Brevet-Col the Hon T Ashburnham, C.B., half-pay, Unatt, has been dated 
“22d November, 1849,”” not the “8th February, 1850,” as erroneously stated in 
the Gazette of the lacter date. The promotion of Capt Ellerman and Lt Massy, of 
19th Ft, should be dated “ 9th July, 1850,” and not “ 5th June, 1850,’’ as stated in 


the Gazette of the 9th inst. 
Navy. 


The Geyser, 7, Steam sloop, Commr. F. T. Brown, arrived at Portsmouth, on 
the 5th inst. from the Cape of Good Hope station, and will be paid off. The follow- 
ing extract from the news she brought is in one of the London papers .—* The Pan- 
taloon had been most successful in the Mozambique, at which place the slave trade 
had revived with all its horrors. She had captured three vessels, mostly good 
prizes, one very valuable, the American flag being still used to cover these flagrant 
and diabolieal acts of slavery; and until the British Government are enabled to 
prevail on that Government (whose flag is so vilely abused by Portuguese, Span- 
iards, &c,) to employ their cruisers on that part of the African coast, itwill be al- 
most an impossibility for British cruisers to prevent its use.”’ 

The Nancy Dawson, schooner-yacht, that has be en so deservedly famed for the 
energetic and spirited assistance she rendered tothe Herald and Plover, in their 
exploration to the north of Beliring’s Straits, lastsummer, when under the com- 
mand of her (late) enterprising owner, Mr. Shedden, arrived at Portsmouth on 
Saturday, the 6th inst., under the command of Mr.James§_ Hill, late master of 
the Herald surveying vessel. 

The Dragon, Steam-frigate, is to be commissioned at Portsmouth, by Capt. H. 
W. Giffard, with a complement of 200 men.—The Foz, 42, and 7'rafalgar, 120, 
were ordered for commission. The Hove, 120, Capt. Sir J. Stirling, ha arrived 
home from the Mediterranean to be paid off. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Vengeance, 84, at Portsmouth, arrived from the Medi- 
terranean, paid off, and recommissioned, Capt. Sir Henry Blackwood, Commr. W: 
R. Mends, Lis. W.H. Bridge and W. C. Grierson. Purser, F. Harper.—To the 
Thetis, 40, Devonport, Capt. A. L. Kuper, C.B., Lts. A. Sansum, F. J. Partridge, 
J.L. 8. Josling and F. Peel. Purser, J. Bell—To the Cygnet, 8, Lt. N. G- 
Spencer. Purser, G. R. Deighton. 

Royar Marines.—Capt. Vario, and Lts. T. P. Casey, E. Spry, and F. L « 


Dowze, to the Vengeance, 84. 


Ovituary. 


The Syduey papers just received announce the death of Captain Owen Stanley, of 
H.M. ship Ratélesnake, which event took place at Sydney on the 13th of March. His 
health had been gradually declining under the fatigues and anxieties attendant up- 
on the arduous duties of surveying ina tropical climate. On his passage from the 
Louisiade Islands to Sidney he was very ill. At Cape York he first heard of the 
death of his brother, Captain C. E. Stanley, R. E., and, on his arrival in Sydney, 
he was informed of the death of his father, the late Bishop of Norwich. These be- 
reavements preyed upon his mind, and, acting upon a system already much debili- 
tated, had atatal termination —At Cheltenham, Charles Makepeace, Esq., late Ma- 
jor in the 4th Dragoon Guards.— At Barham Parsonage, in the 91st year of his age, 
the Rev. William Kirby, M.A., F’. R.S., for 69 years resident minister of the above 
parish At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Thomas Wright, of the late Royal Staff 
Corps, aged 72.—At Brighton, John William Ferguson, Esq., Postmaster of 
Brighton for upwards of 50 years—a faithful servant in H.M. Service.—On the 
12th of April, at Accra, western coast of Africa, in the 31st year of his age, F. B. 
Phillipson, Esq., Assist-Surg. to the Forces.—At Caton, Devonshire, Commr. 8. T. 
Hood, RN—le Mansfield-st., on the 3d inst., Lord Petre, a Roman Cathelic Peer. 
—On the Ist inst., Robert Dillon Browne, Esq., M.P. for Mayo.—On the 6th inst., 
atthe Chateau Echinghen, Pas de Caiais, after a protracted illness, the Right Hon. 
Lord Dunboyne, inhis 70th year.—At Corehouse, lately, Lord Corehouse, late 
one of the Jadges of the Court of Session —On the 8th inst., in Paris, General Jean 

Pierre, ex-president of Hayti. 








GEORGE P. PUTNAM HAS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
SLEEP, PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED; 
With Meference ta Sensation and Memory; by BLancuarp Foscare, M.D. 











General and Civil Engineer-in-Chief at Mauritius, and now on leave of absence, 
Special Commissioner, to co-operate with Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

RETIREMENT OF Mr. TUFNELL.—It was only yesterday afternoon that the ar- 

rangements for filling up the vacancy which will be occasione1 by Mr. Tufnell’s re- 

tirement were settled in the Cabinet, and submitted for the approval! of Her Majes- 

ty. The arrangements are as follows :—Mr. Hayter, now Financial Secretary, 

will succeed Mr. Tufnell as the Parliamentary and Patronage Secretary of the 

Treasury ; Mr. Cornewall Lewis is to be Financial Secretary of the Treasury in 

the room of Mr. Hayter; and the Hon. EF, P. Bouverie, M.P. forthe Kilmarnock 

district of Burghs and son to the Earl of Radnor, is to be Under Secretary for the 
Home Department in the room of Mr. G. C. Lewis. We believe that no objection 
can be made as regards the fitness of any of these gentlemen for the offices for which 
they have been respectively selected. It is, however, a matter of extreme regret 
that the state of Mr. Tufnell’shealth has rendered it necessary for him to relinquish 
the important office of “ whipper-in,” which for four years since the accession of 
the present Government, and for many preceding years while in Opposition, he 
has so ably filled. The situation in question, at all times requiring a combination 
of qualities rarely to be met with in the same individual, has in the present state of 
parties in the House of Commons become one of unexampled difficulty, and men of 
all parties and shades of political opinions in the House unite in bearing testimony, 
to A able and conciliatery manner in which the duty has been performed by Mr. 
Tufnell ; andthe regret at his retirement will not be confined to the Liberal 
benches of the House. It will take the best man of the party in the House of Com- 
mons some years to build up such a reputation as Mr. Tufuell has acquired.— 
Times, July 6. 

Tue CHANCELLORSHIP.—We are enabled to announce that Sir Thomas Wilde 
has been selected for the important office of Lord Chancellor, and that his appoint- 
ment has been spproved by Her Majesty. It is understood, however, that Sir 
Thomas Wilde will only discharge the full duties of his office until the arrange- 
ments necessary for separating the functions of the Chief J udge of the Chancery 
Court from those of the Speaker of the House of Lords and Chief Judge in Appeal 
are completed. Sir T. Wilde will then retain the political oflice—probably under 
the title of Lord Keeper, and the Presidency of the Chancery Courts will become 
a distinct appointment. It is understood that Sir J. Jervis, the present Attorney- 
General, will sueceed Sir T. Wilde as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
that Sir John Romilly willbe appointed Attorney-General. It is confidently ex- 
pected that Mr. Cockburn will succeed Sir John Romilly as Solicitor-General. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice Jury 9.—7th Regt of Drag Gds—Surg G Dolmage, from 8th 
Light Drags. to be Surg, v Foaker, who ex. 8th Lt Drags—Surg G N Foaker, 
from 7th Drags, to be Surg, v Dolmage, who ex. 19th Regt of Ft—LtE J Eller- 
man to be Capt, without pur, v Brevet Maj Denny, dec; Ens H F Massy to be Lt. 
vEllerman. 25th Ft—Ens C C Dick to be Lt, without pur, v Veitch, dec. 29th 
Ft—Brevet Maj A St. George H Stepney to be Maj, by pur, v Way, who ret; Lt 
L Farrington to be Capt, by pur, v Stepney ; Ens W Congreve to be Lt, by ur, V 
Farrington ; Ens E W Kent, from the 49th Ft, to be Ens, v ¢ ongreve. 33d Ftr— 
Lt HU Burke to be Capt, by pur, v Wale, who ret; Ens W G Nugent to be Lt, 
by pur, v Burke. 59th Ft—Quarcermaster C Fraser, from 12d Ft, to be Qtmr, 
v J Duke, who ret uponhalf-pay. 84th Ft—Ens THP Kennan to be Lt, without 
pur, v Bolton, dee; Ens R Barry, from 97th Ft, to be Ens, v Kennan. 2d WI 
Regt—Lt J O Bovill, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Cornes, app Pay- 
master 79th Ft, 3rd W I Regt—Lt AC K Lock, from the Ceylon Ritle Regt, to 
be Lt, v Wemyss, app Paymas.er Cape Mounted Riflemen. 

Wan-Orrice, Juy 12.—1st Regt of Drag Gds—T J Mitchell, Gent, to be 
Cor, by pur, v Paynter, pro. 4th Drag Gds—G M Morgan, Gent, to be Cor, by 
pur, v Williams, pro. 3d Lt Drags—Cor § Pearson to be Lt, by pur, v Gough, 
app to 12th Lt Drags; J W J Gifford, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v J earson, pro. 
oth Lt Drags—R C Kidd, Gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Elliot, pro in 5th Drag Gds. 
10th Lt Drags-——J J Thompson, Gent, to be Cor, by per, v Stacey, pro.—12th Lt 
Drags—Lt J W Fox to be Capt, by pur, v Barry, who ret ; Lt G T Gough, from 
3d Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Fox. 1st (or Grenadier) Regt of F t Gds—Ens and Lt G 
W A Higginson to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v the Hon G 8 Gough, who ret. 2d 
Ft—R Stack, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Tarrant, who ret. 3d Fr—Lt J Sweten- 
ham, to be Capt, by pur, v Browne, who ret ; Ens F R Berguer, to be Lt, oP ea 
v Swetenham ; W W King, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Berguer, pro. 9th Kr— 
LtJ Hanham to be Capt, by pur, v Shelton, who ret; Ens F Smith to be Lt, by 
pur, v Hanham; J B Taylor, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Smith, pro. 12th Fe—Lt 
GH Nevill from 29th Ft, to be Lt, v Norris, app to 29th Ft. 15th Ft—G B Hun- 
ter, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Tilghman, pro. 16th Ft—J F Briscoe, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Buxton, pro. 21st Ft—R W Wilkinson, Gent, to be See Lt, by 
pur, v Dalyell, pro. 25th Ft—J H Tripp, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dick, 
pro. 26th Ft—Ens H J Noyes to be Lt, without pur; Ens W F Kerrich, from 
56th Ft, tobe Ens; Lt A A Longmore to be Adj, v Mountain, dec. 29th Ft---Lt 
H A Norris, from 12th Ft, to be Lt, v Nevill, app to 12th Ft. 33d Ft—W M 
Harnett, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Nugent pro. 3 ith Ft—E O'Ryan, Gent, to be 
Ens, by per, v Harman, pro. 

40th Ft 








—LtJ Cormick. to be Capt, by pur, v Brevet Maj Aylmer, who ret; 41st 


1 Vol,, 12mo., Cloth, 75 cen‘s, 
DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With Llustrations; 
PartXV. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
*“ We have experienced no more pleasure from any former production of Dickens’s magic 
pen that has beea atiorded by the perusal of David Copperfield.”—Albany State Register 
DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS; 
No. 16. Price 6 cents. 
“Full as two nuts of sweet meat, Information insinuated into the mind rather than drilled 
thereinto, according to the old school way of indoctrination. The beautiful shape in which 
these ‘‘ household words” are uttered, too, and the low rate at which they may be made 
‘familiar’ to all, are noticeable features of the series..—N. Y. Evpress, : 
RURAL HOURS; 
By a Lavy; 
One volume, 12mo. cloth $1 25. 
“‘ Miss Cooper, a daughter of the great novelist, has been announced in London as the 
author of ‘Rural Hours.’ Itisin the form of a year’s diary in the country, and it illustrates 
almost on every page. a large and wise cultivation, and the finest capacities for the observ- 
ation of nature. It will form a delightful souvenir for the summer.”—International Miscel’ y. 
EUROPE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
A Comprehensive Manual of European Geography and History ; 
By F. H. Uncewirtrer, LL.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. 600 pages, half-bound, $1 75. 
“This work will be found a valuable and comprehensive mannal of reference relating to 
the History, Geographical peaiien and general statistics of the several States of — 
It isthe fruit of diligentand laborious research, and as e collection of important facts is be- 
lieved to surpass any work ofits class.” july 27 





HIS DAY is published, Part I. price 25 cents, [to be completed in about forty-two 
parts] ; each part to contain two engravings ou Steel, 


THE NEW YORK COPYRIGHT EDITION, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE ; 


Revised from the original editions, with Historical Introductions,and Notes explanatory and 
critical ; a life of the Poet, and an introductory essay on his Fema metre, 
James OrcHARD HALLIWILL, Es@., F.R S., F.SA. Member of the council of the §! 
pearian Society ; author of the Life of Shakspeare, etc. 

With Illustrations representing the principal scenes in each play, designed expresely for 
this Work, by Henry WakREN, President of the New Water Colour Society of London ; 
wens CoRBouLD, etc., and Engraved on Steel by Rogers, Heath, Allen, 

Jalker, etc. 

*,* This is the only Edition of Shakspeare’s Works illustrated with Original designs 
on Steel. 
Published by TALLIS, WILLOUGHBY & Co., 46, Vesey street, New York ; and all 


booksellers. ‘ . 
Be sure to ask for the New York Copyright Edition. july 20—3t 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Capt. 
Jas. West.—This Steamer will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively on Sate 

urday, the 27th inst, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal stree:. 

All letters must pass through the Post Office. 

Bots, Kang ineqalled accommodations for eleranc or comfort Ap 
‘or freight or passage, Day: unequal accommodations for elegance or ¢ ‘ 

ply to . , . EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street. 





i ins’ in all the usua} 
ANTED.—An English lady, who is accustomed to teach ani ins‘rvct in al 
branches of a lady’s educesion, wishes to obtain a situaiion as teicherin a respecta. 


ble family. ‘Terms made knownon application. Apply tothe Editor. july 13 


NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, BROADWAY. 


1 , , g ow York Society 
EW CATALOGUE.—Alphabetical and Analytical Catelogue of the New aS 
Library withthe Charter, By-Laws, &c. of the Institut.oa, 6C9 pages, large — 
ready for delivery. 











LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO. 
BY LANIER AND SON, 





LYON'’S MAGNETIC POWDER, 


y a Cockroaches, Moths, Ants, Fleas, Flies, and Insects on 
F’Picnte ond ell cis Eesomsat eit Pills for the Instantaneous Destruction of Rats and 
Mice, and warranted without poison, are sold by the inventor and proprietor, EMANUEL 
LYON 420 Broadway. The following gentlemen have used them in their establishments, 
and have certified to their efficacy :— 
D. D. Howard, Fsq.; irving liouse. 
Stetson, Astor House. 
i Pauses Weesees late of the american Hotel. 


»s, Carlton House. 
Preston Hodges, CSuperintendent of New York Hospital, and many of the temi 
physicians in the city. Likewise the first premium of the American Institute. 
i . Co., $1 Barclay-street. 
AGENTS~A. B. & D. Sande, 100 Fulton-st.,N. Y.; Mrs. Hays, 175 Fultom-et, Brooklym 


Mesers, Polk & Co., Baltimore; Mr. Garrigens, Philadelphia 





WwW Allan, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Alexander, pro ; 47th #t—Hon B M Ward, 





u 
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Che Albion. 
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360 
SHELLEY & DUPIGNAC, 

AVE OPENED, AT 335 BROADWAY, directly ite the Broadway Bank, corne 
H of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant and Oyster daloon, pronounced to be the mos 
superb and chaste thing of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish 
ment twenty clegently fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who ~~ desire 
to sup on the delicacies of the seasons. The whole premises, covering nearly four hundred 
feet of nd, enables them to offer superior accommodations, They solicit the ———- 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast,dine, or sup ap 277— 





IN THE CHANCERY OF THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA, 

Emily Augusta Bakewell, John W. Baker and Mary Louisa Baker his wife, John V. Cole 
and Ann his wife, Mary Eleanor Kemble, George Robson, and Benjamin B. Robson, Com- 
plainants. 

Between and Jonathan C. Alison, James{G. A. Creighton, Catherine Cudbirth, Hannah 
Tice, and William Tice, Defendants. 

N pursuance of a decree of this Honuorable Court, made in this cause directing me, 


James W. Nutting, Esquire, one of the masters to inquire who were the next of kin o 
Ann Foye, asister of Martin Shier late of Halifax,in the Province aforesaid, gentleman, de- 
ceased and also one of the devisees named in his will, and also who were the heirs of the 


said Mariin Shier, deceased; I, the said James W. Nutting, do hereby require all persons 
claiming to have any inicrest under the devisees and bequests contained ia the said will of 
the said Martin Shier, deceased, and also all persons claiming to be heirs of the said 


Martin Shier deceased, to come before me, the said master at my office, in the Pro- 
vincial Building at Halifax on or before Tuesday, the 27th day of August next, and then and 
there to make due proof of their several and respective claims, Otherwise they will be 


precluded from all benefit of the decree in this cause, 
Dated at Halifax in the Province of Nova Scotia this 24th day of June, 1250. 

H. Hartshorne, Solicitor W. NUTTING, Master in Chancery. 
of Complainants. june 29 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EW PAINTINGS recently arrived from Europe, among which is ‘‘Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest clase. 

The exhibition of paintings by artists of the sbove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two roome over the hal! of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway, 
between Spring and Prince streets, from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P.M. Admission 
25 cents ; m Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. june.2—tf 








ANORAMA OF ITALY, 398 BROADWAY—Now open every evening for 

a short season, at Stoppani’s Hall, 393 Broadway, corner of Walker-street, the great 
Moving Panoramic Mirror of Italy, representing a tour through that beautiful and classic land, 
embracing Northern, Central, and Southern Italy, painted by S. B. Waugh, Esq., from 
sketches taken by himself on the spot, during along residence in that country. Commencin 
every evening ai 8 o’clock ; Wednesday and Saturday afternoon ut 3 o'clock. Tickets 3 
cents ; children under 12 years of age half price, 


THE WEST POINT HOTEL. 


F RIDER in tendering his acknowledgments to the Officers of ihe Army, the friends of 
* Cadets, and the public in general for the very liberal patronage hitherto enjoyed, in- 
forms them that The West Point Hotel is now open. - 

The hotel has been enlarged by the addition of 25 excellent sleeping apartments and great- 
ly improved in its general arrangement. 7 

To prevent mistake or disappointment, F.R. informs the public that the steamboats have 
ceased to land at West Point, and now stop at ‘‘ Cozzens’ Whart,” about two miles below 
where omnibuses willbe in readiness to convey passengers to West Point. Persons trav- 
elling by Railway will stop at Cold Spring, where boats are always in readiness to convey 


them across the river. 
june29—4t FRANCIS RIDER. 








- 


ANTED.—A member of the University of Oxford and scholar of Rugby, wishes to 
_ meet with a situation as private tutor in a gentleman's family. or an appointment as 
classical tutor to some respectable College or University in the United States. College and 
other testimonials from numerous gentlemen of the highest literary standing in this country 
as well as his own, can be given. Address X.Y.Z., office of the Albion. june22—q’ 





TO PRINTERS. 
NEW YORK TYPE FOUNDRY, 
61 Ann-st. [near William-st. ]- 
4 SUBSCRIBERS having purchased the type foundry of Mr. George B. Lothian, 
[established in 1823,] are prepared to furnish to priaters and stereotypers his well-known 
and superior Music, Greek, Hebrew, and other Printing Types. 
Also, Metal and Wood ‘Types from ail the different foundries, and every article required in 
® printing office, at the lowest prices for cash or approved ro, 
CORTELYOU & GIFFING. 
P. C. CORTELYOU, ofthe late tirm Geo. Bruce & Co., respectfully solicits t 
of his friends at his present establishment re 
&@ Printers of newspapers intending to deal with us, by publishing the above, including 
this note, three times before Sept. 1, 1850, and sending a copy to us, will be paid, when they 
purchase, six times the amount of their bill, in articles selected from specimens of our own 
manufacture. — 
Old type received at nine cents a pound in exchange for new: 
New York, June 1, 1850 


PERFUMED ESPRITS FOR SUMMER USE. 


ELLUC & CO., respectfully call the attention of the public to their well-known Per 
fumed Esprits for the Toilet and Bath, so much used last summer for their refreshing 
and invigereing properties. 

Esprits de Verbena, de Portugal, Shiono, d’Oeillet, de Violette,de Reseda, de Wil- 
ligiana, de Neroli. Vinaigre Aromatique,and Eau de Cologne in bulk. Just received direct 
from Europe, a large assortment of superfine Toilet Soap, Pomatuins, Extracts, &c. &c. 

june 1—Smoer 581 Broadway, 250 4th Avenue, and 2 Park Row. 


TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


STEAMER AMERICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of the 
Season, leave Toronto for Rochester,every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Morning. 
at 10 o'clock, precisely, and will touch at Port Hope and Cobourg and inte: te Ports, 


(weather pormnisting-) 

Returning, will leave fe calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 
at half-past 8 o’clock. 
may25—6mos 


Rochester for Toronto, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Morning 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Office, Toronto, April 18, 1850. 
EMOVAL—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of Music, and Teacher of the Boehm and 
other Flutes,and the Guitar, respectfully informs his friends and the public in general, 
that he has removed toS97 Broadway, near Walker street, New York. may 11 
BUILDING SITES, 


O*% THE SOUND WITHIN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES RIDE FROM THE NEW 
Haven Railroad depot at 27th street. The subscriber offers for sale 200 acres of land— 
which for its many handsome building sites, togeiher with its healthfulness, and great facility 
of ingress and egress to and from the city, give it adveateges rarely to be obtained. Ap- 
ply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 

mayll 74 South street. 


McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 

J. McSymon Francis MacDona.p, 




















apl 6 


OYAL LYCEUM, TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 

ed, neat, and commodious Theatre, announces his intention of LETTING it for periods to 

gait Artists visiting Toronto, now the seat of Governmentin Canada. e 
Application to be made to T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, eles np te 

an < 








ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


LE’S HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING 
OGMELLISHING THE HAIR. , » AND 
The following Cert} e, from Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians of Bost 
wii py Iya mr vny ty Fr it is held by the pod and learned, being one yt pnd 
similar ones. 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
Mr. Win. Bogle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 
used in my family, and they give it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 
It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 
cing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of many well 
patented compounds. * * * WINSLOW LEWIs. 
It is an indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 
ekin or of the hair tree from dandriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundati 
ofa que ae of hair. _— ” 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 

This delightful ar icle is totally rent and far superior to anything yet invented for shav 
ing. The base of it is derived from the Amole, or ‘soap plant” of California, an article used 
by the natives of that country for washing ; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 

is avoided. Its vegetabie and deter, properties have the purest and most nourishing 
effects on the skin,—it soothes and allays irritation, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, which 
does not dry on the face. ltisa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
ready” traveller, or the toilet of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 
Mire | Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
of 


an mmm | It is equally efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and lasts of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


wiles 
All the above ortictan Reve soot ihe test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
euperior to an et invented; but, if not ivund t 
cases, will be Tofumied by my Agents, ivund to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
WILLIAM BOGLE, Proprietor, 


277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
To be had, also, of the Principal Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
and Canadas. march 2—ly 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 


R. JOHN W. 8. HOWS will receives limited number of pri desirous 
M+ “ne themselves in the art of Public Speaking and eres 
ples laid in “ Practical Elocutionist.” 


MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge ofa few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will Soesed es a at 

For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
Hypsox & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Looking Glasses, and would respectfully inform the subscribers of the ALBION that 
they are prepared to frame the presentation Plate for this year in every variety of taste, a; 
rt notice, on reasonable terms jan 5—i 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 
HE undersigned respectfully informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
has opened a Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sizth Avenue, (opposite 8th Strect), where he 
intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 
Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpool Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FURNACE, GRATE, orSTove 
None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
95 Sixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 
Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal College of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
don, aitends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 
hours. Morning... cccccscccccccccess 9 l..4010 
AfernOONn..corececeeerecers 
Evening ...cccercsccccsees sovce 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 















J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruinents 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the ste: ps. Orders for any piece cc n 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HiGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H‘4s obtained among Physicians gepereliy hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d very distir 
guished member of the Medica Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous or its efficacy. 

TESTIMONIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 

leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
eltzer Aperient. 

“Tn those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 

‘our Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits Beity sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren atreet, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 eet 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Cheésnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 

16 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838, 
“A Savines BANK FOR THE WIDOW AND THE OapPHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
NEW YORK. 


John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, Fanning C. Tucker, 





George Barclay Bache McEvers, 

Samuel 8S. Howland, Henry Ludlum, 

Wiliam Vaao Hook, Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

BALTIMORE. 

Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mcilvain, Dr. J. H. McCullon, 


BOSTON. 
Graeme M. Thacher, | 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

Elijah D. Brigham, 

, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of yt prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 

fot, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
o icy. 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 

of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favuurable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
= any regard to any admit + E ‘ - . 

n exact statement of its receipts ieee sannu ublished by the Com 
forwarded to all who may be interested, hod 7 pany end 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which {and this is 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the ueigiibouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
ae for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been puid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 

a feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 





TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 














With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 
Age, Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarterly Age. Annual | Hf. Year! uarter! 
| Premium. | Premium. Premium. Premium: } cmt f 
odji{Sad i {2a 4. S@a2eaisgsa 4a s. d. 
20 117 47019 1 09 9 20 19 ll 015 4 0 7 WW 
25 ae ae 1 1 10 OlL 2 2 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
30 29 8 5 2 012 10 so 20 2 -_ oe 010 #6 
35 Se Fits & ol 9 35 28 €@1 2 5 Qh @.8. 3 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. THOMAS M. SIM 
. SIMONS . 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1250. . —_— 








MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


H. E. Montcomenrie, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia, 
jan 19—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
_ 346 and 348 Broadway. 
ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
GATE A0prr rks of interest. ‘The Library has lately eecatved o Yabeabio ac- 


wo 
cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 


on roy bee ; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt ire de Art, 


slo, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. 


a 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000, 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited, 
Ts COMPANY continues to insur@ against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchenge, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
JOHN J. PALMER 





janet | 


—— 
EMOVAL.—The Office of the New York and Liverpool U.S. Mail Steam _* 
Edw. K. Collins, Agent, is removed to No. 56, Wall-street, opposite Ate - 

ne 


THE BYE. 


R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Barclay Street, New York, res: lyin: 

that the unprecedented success attending his treatment of the — A wn the Public 
incurable) ses of the eye, enables him with confidence to refer such of the aflicinn cred 
may be aan ow anes with him and his mild mode of treating the disorders of the eye, to who 
rous resto: patients in the first class of society, and he invites those who are in want by 
TIFiCIAL Eves, to call upon him, having just imported from Paris a most beautify) mee ARs 
and new make, which he will insert so as toresemble the natural organ and defy the Prarie 
scrutiny. With the arrangements he has made for a regular supply, the Faculty wil) ry 
nished with them upon low terms. Office hours 9 to 3. A pamphiet, with remarkab) © far. 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence march 95°" 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 
HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOO 
on Friday, 21st December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York orB u 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. Osten 


Apply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, L 
Orfor ad information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broalwnne 
ec 1s , 


ee, 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betw 

Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to pi 
and receive Mails and Passengers. a 























Captains. 
Asif...e.ess C.H. E. Judkins | Hibernia soooW, J, i 
Africa.... 0p ch TENE: cosasessesstnesocesee..., “ -$ dang 
America.....-..++ ..-N. Shannon | Canada... seoeeWm, Harries 
EUOPS.....ccceeeesseeeeceeee ces Be Gs LOU | Cambria.ssssscssesssesscesceesesseeds Leen 





Caledonia........W. Douglas. 


These vesse)s carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red 9 
port side, 2 






















From 
America New York eeJuly Stet 
Asia.. Aug. 7t 
Canada. . eeeAug. 14th 
Cauwbria -Boston.... ug. 2is 
Niagara seeeee New York Aug. 28th, 
Europa eee BOSTON. «oe Sept. 4th 
America «-New York Sept. 11th 
Hibernia. . Sept. 18th 
ASIA 220000 coccsscees Sept. 25th 






Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool...........+..8120 
do  insecond do do do 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on “eee beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on d. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFICE. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Ja, 
“ ‘ Broadway, 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York; the same will be done 
iu New York for Havre. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


THE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons register, 1609 tong 
over all, and 350 horse power, B. R. Matthews, [formerly of the Great Western,| Cor. 

mander, sails sapuaciy from NEW YORK to GLASGO Ay alternate ‘month, Tha 
next departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed w 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

Cabin passage, {steward’s fee included,] ninety dollars. 

Second cabin passage, « “ fifty-five dollars, 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 
moderate rates, 
Carries a Surgeon. The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusual; 
large, commodious, and well yentilated. 
For freightor passage, apply to 
july 20 J. McSYMON, | Beaver Street. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
the ships composing this line are the— 
ATLANTIC... .ccccccseccccccccecceseccccscccsescossessCapt, West, 
PACIFIC. cecreccseceres occcccceccccccescoeCapt. Nye, 
ARCTIC .cccrcccrsevees scecccccccesecseses Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC... cccceccecccccces seccesccccccccccccscsccocseseeCapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....ccccccescroeccececes seeee sovesesecseees Capt. Grafton 
Those ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every cara 
has Leen taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 


and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for comfort or elegance. Price of 
assage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Rooms, 


Ovecerecerecesecesceet® 












No berth can be secured until paid for. 
The Atlantic will leave ....ceseeesees- NEW YOrk .coccsccssccoeeduly 27th, 
* Yd ed LiverpOo] seccocceecesenAUg, 218l, 








“ Pacific bad cece New York ..cccessceee--Aug. 21th, 
sad ad » eevee. -LiverpOol]  .scccseccees-. Sept. Lith. 
** Atlantic * cocccccccccces NOW LOTR. ccccccccccccst pe Tim 
& 66 ss cocccccccccceeLAVGFPOO! secccccccccces epee SOU, 


“ Pacific ° ecccesscccsce NOW YOrK.ccccccccccee SOPt, BWth, 

“ S ccccccessseees LiVErpOOl see seee- Oct. 16th, 
scccseserceens NEW YOrK.oe «ee Oct, 12th, 
ccccccesocccceLAVOFPOO! cccccccccccceeOCt. Seu 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the ace 
thereof therein expressed. 


or freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


“ 







** Atlantic bed 
“ “ 


“ 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 
yas Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
New World...........Knight, ,....+.-..July6....Nov. 6....Mar. 6 pAug 21..Dec 21..April 
Ww. te 5 26 bf 
eaton 





West Point.........«- Allen, ...0.°°** Dl. cccccccllicccccccll a 
Fidelia..........-c00+. Yeaton...... cccccsceelG.cccces ce lG.ccecceelG 
Roscius......... 5 25 2 

Isaac Wright... 
Ashburton..... ° 
Constellation.... 
Yorkshire.... 


ne eee ee mene eseeeee laweee 
vocce DOC. 1..0eApr. 1 |... 16.. 


eeeeereeesOreeesesesD [overs 21.. 












soeee BUNTING. cersererece- 
oveees LCC. sevrecvoees covcceorll |seoee 
eee BIYCToocseee. +016 ..00.00016 | Oct I 
ee CODdD. cccsecessecseess 26... ccereeeQbrccerees dO | overs 
.Furber.......e«-Sept. 1...-Jam. 1 ...May | 
Delan0 .ccceseccccvee-GieceseeesG. 000 G 






























Montezuma. 













John Re Skid aE 
Seiet...-- “Dee 1.:Apr }1..Auz! 
Garrick... an peed 





Cambridge oe eee” A 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort & nd 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool..e.+s-seeee+e+ee4$100 
‘“ Pa to New i, SP) . 
Agents for the ships "Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fide'ts 
ambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. f 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships West Poiat, Weterion, Constellation, and J - Skiddy, 


OBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
t i trick Hi burton, Henry Clay, and New World 
Agents for shipe Patrick Henry, Ashbery NELL, MINTURN & CO, WN. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
i i idan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, ones Gan, ot LP 'TILESTON & CO, N. Y. 
* BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON 'THE 8TH AND 24TH OF EVERY MONTH. 


Myr line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will eae” 
ceed each other in the order in which they ere named, sailing punctually from + <4 


York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the iSth and 28th, and Portsmo 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz -— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 








New York. - 4 als ee. ret 
May 8, Sept. an. 8jJune 23,Oct, 28, Fed. | « 
Revonah, mer, Homers (May hep ty 20 Allah Nav. ae 
Southampton, new, Tinker, June 8 Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 29, «« 28, april 13 
Victoria, Johnston, (ae 24, 24 Aug. 13, Dec. 13, Rr 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marché} ‘ 28, “ 28, 13 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, "ag, 24. Qe/Sept. 13, Jan. 13, Mey $8 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April ¢ fn, 8, Jane 13 
Ame. Eagle, cane, “nog 6 «628, «6 «= 24lOct. 13, Feb. 13, Jun 


lass, and are commanded by able and ex 
a Oe Sot that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are o 


ed at $75, outward, for each adult, without oo, 

ners of these packets wil! be responsible for /e _ 

regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. £ 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ae 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO. SOinn 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 

ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, 
S lat of each month, as follows :— New York. 

ST DENIS {Tot Blayecyecesscore 


These ships are the best deacrip- 


tors. Great care 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor ow 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless 

ly to 


46 - 
on naviga 


without wines 


july 18 





and New York oa t2 


Havre. 
by ¢ 16th February, 
. 2 16th June, 
16th October, 

ve (16th March, 

. 216th July, 
** 2) 16th November, 


master. Let Bag. .ccvcccocwces 
Bowe, Ist September... 


ST. NICHOLAS, Sit February .. 














Everleigh, master. 


April, 

BALTIMORE, Ist March... oe § 16th APE at 
mas ve ¢ 16th Augus 

™ a ist a oo ; 16th December, 


6th May, 
Pe fan September, 
Ist December. -.-..+++-, i6th January: e. The 
The ships are all 4 by os class, commanded by men of experience in the trad 
ass is without wines or liquors. ctually 
Pe ae Pont to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses PON, Agents 
incurred. BOYD & Bis 33 Wallat 
jaa 


ONEIDA, Ist April ..... 
Funck, master. ; 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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